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Introduction 


“I believe in advaita; I believe in the essential unity of 
man and for that matter, of all that lives. Therefore, I believe 
that if one man gains spiritually, the whole world gains 
with him and if one man fails, the whole world fails to that 
extent . . -” 1 Thus declared the Father of the Nation, 
Mahatma Gandhi in the year 1924. Over 1200 years ago 
Shankaracharya, for the first time, systematised and strengthened 
the philosophy of advaita and went around the country a 
number of times to propagate and to establish its supremacy 
on the Indian soil. Modern day Hinduism reflects in ample 
measure the ideas of the great acharya firmly grounded in 
the Upanishadic texts. While Shankara might have lived a 
long time ago his relevance to the modern age is amply 
testified by the Mahatma’s observations which is indeed a 
tribute to this great genius of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi is not the only great modern who finds 
Shankara’s relevance to present day society. Many thinkers both 
in India and all over the world, have spoken eloquently about 
this great Indian savant. For instance Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has this to say of Shankara in his Discovery of India. He 
synthesised diverse currents troubling the mind of India and built 
a unity of outlook. In his life of only 32 years he did the work 
of many long lives and left such an impress of his powerful 
mind and rich personality on India that it is very evident right 
upto this day. He was a curious mixture of philosopher and 
scholar, agnostic and mystic, poet and saint, practical reformer 
and able organiser. On the popular plane he destroyed many 
a dogma and opened the door of his philosophical sanctuary 
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to everyone who was capable of entering it irrespective of caste 
or creed” 2 . 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, a modern philosopher who can be 
called a Vendantacharya as he has written and commented on 
the prasthanatrayi i.e. the Upanishads, the Brahmasutras and 
the Bhagavadgita, describes Shankara in his Indian Philosophy 
as follows : “It is impossible to read Shankara’s writings, packed 
as they are with serious and subtle thinking without being 
conscious that one is in contact with a mind of a very fine 
penetration and profound spirituality. With his acute feeling of 
the immeasurable world, his stirring gaze into the abysmal 
mysteries of spirit, his unswerving resolve to say neither more 
nor less than what could be proved, Shankara stands out as 
a heroic figure of the first rank in the somewhat motley crowd 
of the religious thinkers of medieval India. His philosophy stands 
out complete, needing neither a before nor an after. It expounds 
its own presuppositions, is ruled by its own end and holds all 
its elements, in a stable, reasoned equipoise.” 3 Ramana Maharshi 
in his Tamil work Anuvada Noonmalai describes Shankara as 
the very embodiment of Shiva Himself. Shiva appeared in the 
form of Shankar in order to lead people to the ultimate bliss 
and oneness with Brahman which is the underlying truth of 
the universe says Ramana Maharshi. 

It is interesting to note that Somerset Maugham’s Razor's 
Edge is a remarkable exposition of advaita for the modern mind. 
He quotes the Kathopanishad at the beginning of this book. 
The title itself is borrowed from the words “kshurasya dhara 
nisita duratyaya” from the same Upanishad. He further quotes 
Emerson’s famous lines, They reckon ill who leave me out, when 
me they fly I am the wings, I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings’ in answer to the question 
who can explain the infinite in words ? The character in Razor's 
Edge poses the problem in the following manner — ‘You who 
are so liberal, who know the world, who’ve read so much, 
science, philosophy, literature — do you in your heart of hearts 
believe in incarnation? The answer is : “My dear friend, if I 
did not .believe in it life would have no meaning for me.” ‘And 
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what is the goal’ ? ‘Liberation from the bondage of rebirth’. 
Maugham seems to have caught the central idea of aduaita with 
great precision and indirectly supports the conviction of the 
universality of appeal of the advaita doctrine. 
Satchidanandamurthy in his inaugural address at the Rashtriya 
Sri Shankaracharya Jayanti Mahotsava has pointed out the 
influence that Shankara exercised on many a modern mind. 4 
Thus he points out that “the thought of Rammohan Roy who 
ushered in the modern epoch in India was firmly rooted in the 
Vedanta .” So also the metaphysics on which Bal Gangadhara 
Tilak wrote his commentary on the Gita was based on 
Shankara’s aduaita. 5 Vivekananda who gave the clarion call for 
people to rise from their slumber was an advaitin. His entire 
teachings were based on the ideas of harmony and oneness 
which advaita stands for. “Rabindranath Tagore conceived of 
Aduaitam as an absolute unity of harmony and bliss, the Infinite 
One who is Infinite Love, the self unborn beyond space, and 
yet this person, is the real Man, who is Brahman”. 6 Vinoba 
Bhave’s bhoodan and sampattidan can be traced to the advaita 
vedanta. One could almost risk making the statement that any 
educated person in India worth his or her name would in some 
way or the other be influenced by Shankara’s advaita. 

One can boldly assert that if India is divided on the basis 
of ideas there can be seen three distinct periods in its history — 
(i) The pre-Vedic period (ii) The period of ferment and 
stabilisation (iii) The post-Shankara period. Shankara’s advent 
was a watershed in the history of ideas and so whatever went 
before him can be called the pre-Shankara period and whatever 
came after him can be styled the post-Shankara period. It is 
not as though there were no great thinkers and philosophers 
before Shankara’s time. All the systems of philosophy along with 
their sutras and some famous commentaries were already in 
existence by then. Buddhism and Jainism had already been 
established and many an important thinker in both the systems 
had written extensively on those systems. As Shankara himself 
testifies in his works, the Bhakti schools like the Pancharatra 
and Pashupata and the Shakta schools had also made their 
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impact in a big way. But the genius of Shankara was not in 
propagating something totally alien to the ethos of the people. 
He resurrected the rich spiritual ideas already existent in the 
(Jpanishads and which were given expression to by Gaudapada, 
Govindapada and others and wove them into a cogent philosophical 
school with a positive outlook. 

There seems to have been a sense of despondency in the 
spiritual, social and political fields due to many factors at this 
time in the history of this land. Shankara’s advaita brought back 
the individual to the centre stage and allowed him to work out 
his destiny. By allowing him to realise his true nature in this 
life itself through Jiuanmukti Shankara was trying to tell him, 
by his own example, the way to live a fruitful life. The vast 
literature to which Shankara’s advaita gave birth to is testimony 
to the richness of its ideas and the never-ending fascination that 
it exercises over the human mind. To get an idea of the wealth 
of advaitic writing one has only to look at the Encyclopaedia 
of Indian Philosophies Vol. I Published in 1981. It lists almost 
700 titles on advaita Vedanta and runs into about 30 pages. 
This is only of well known titles published upto 1965, and it 
does not include the vast, extensive literature which were 
influenced by advaita like Raja Rao’s Serpent and the Rope 
or Fritz Capra’s Tao of Physics or even comparative studies like 
that between Shankara and other philosophers like Hegel and 
Bradley. All this goes to prove the perennial interest that 
Shankara’s advaita has evoked over the centuries and continues 
to do so right upto the present day not only in this country 
but all over the world. F. W. Thomas is right when he says, 
“its doctrine is essentially a world idea, not linked to a particular 
people or to any theory of a divinely ordered state.” 7 

While many among the above thinkers like Radhakrishnan 
were intellectual stalwarts, able to grasp the intricacies of advaita' 
philosophy, some others like Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru could 
find in advaita, besides its philosophical and religious contribution, 
its stress on the unity of mankind which is the hallmark of Indian 
culture. But there were still others like Ramana Maharshi who 
intuitively realised this Vedic truth of Unity, in our own times, 
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in their daily lives and were living examples of the advaita 
philosophy, which Shankara preached, and which is revealed in 
his work ‘Who am I ?’. 

The universality of mankind and the sanctity of the earth 
in which he lives is a recurring theme in the Vedas and reached 
its acme of expression in the prithui sukta of the Atharua Veda: 
“Earth is the mother and the son is of the earth” States this 
sukta. In keeping with this lofty ideal and realising it both 
through experience and reasoning, Shankara decides to educate 
and win over as many people as possible, both scholars and 
laymen alike, to the advaitic truth. He thus did not stay in one 
place, content to write his works and commentaries, establishing 
the advaita philosophy. His aim was not only to revel in the 
insight of advaita revealed in the Upanishads but to reach this 
teaching to as many people as possible. In this he was like 
the Bodhisattva not content with one’s own salvation. He thus 
made it his mission to travel the length and breadth of this 
Bharatavarsha enlightening them in the philosophy of advaita. 
This, besides his philosophical and religious contribution, 
Shankaracharya brought the whole country together in a spiritual 
sense. One could say that Shankara ushered in a spiritual 
renaissance in India at a time when people were floundering 
and were confused. He brought them back to their roots and 
made them aware of the vedic dictum that “Truth is one but 
it can be experienced in many ways.” 8 It is thus but natural for 
such a man to be revered and adored over the centuries. 

This is not just a reverence and nostalgia for the past. 
Thinkers in Bharatavarsha were conscious of this danger of 
glorifying the past and thus we find Kalidasa cautioning us in 
the Malavikagnimitram against blindly adoring whaterver is old 
and also warning that everything new need not be without any 
blemish. 9 It is only those ideas and works which can stand the 
test of time that will ‘fire people’s imagination forever.’ Kalidasa 
thus leaves it to the true scholars and the wise men to judge 
the merits of a work. 10 Only such of the works and ideas will 
survive through the ages which can satisfy succeeding generations 
of thinkers alike. 
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If this is true of literary works, it is but natural that 
fundamental schools of thought including philosophical schools 
that shape the thought processes of whole groups of people 
should continue to guide generations of human beings long after 
the founder was no more. 

Neither literature nor philosophy is independent of a social 
process. No person is born into a vacuum. Every person by 
his/her accident of birth into a particular family, religion or 
country is born into the ethos of a particular culture. Irrespective 
of the ideology that one may grow into in maturity, the influences 
of those early impressionable years, where one absorbs a lot 
from the environment and surroundings as much as from one’s 
immediate family is part of one’s heritage. It is in this context 
that Shankara is important. 

Shankara had a mind that was able to delve deep into 
the Upanishads and come out with some truly astonishing 
philosophical ideas. He was able to combine tradition with a 
new way of radical thinking and laid the foundation for much 
of the later philosophical thought in India. 

Shankara’s place is not confined to only scholarly and 
philosophical circles. There are some thinkers who are like pillars 
or like threads woven into a cloth. Remove the threads and 
the cloth will collapse out of existence. Shankara and his place 
in Indian Hisotry and thought is such a one. The entire ethos 
and culture is permeated with a lot of what Shankara preached 
and taught; thus it is impossible to understand the psyche of 
the Indian without understanding the significance of such words 
as nirguna-brahman, saguna-brahman, maya, auic/ya, 
jnanamarga, jivatma, paramatma. 

The oft-quoted example of the rope and the snake, the 
implicit acceptance of the divinity of man because of the identity 
of the jivatma with the paramatma, the internalising of the 
understanding of the immortality of atman, which in a sense 
has removed the fear of death, are all a contribution of 
Shankaracharya. What is more important is to know that the 
internalisation of these values and concepts is widespread not 
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restricted to the so-called educated elite and is the common 
heritage of every Indian. 

What do we know about the life of this Adi Shankaracharya 
who is so revered and with whom is identified the philosophy 
of advaita. It is in this area that one flounders. 

The history of a country is after all ‘the history of its great 
men and women’, men and women who through their courage, 
imagination, intellect and will-power made choices on behalf of 
their country, guided its course of history through various 
channels, which then eventually give a certain character to the 
culture of the country. In India the culture developed along lines 
which was holistic, subordinating the individual to the larger 
whole. The microcosm was after all the macrocosm in a limited 
sense and what was important was the constant reminder of 
this unity. It was like “a chariot wheel with a centre, hub, spokes 
and a circumference”. While the centre was formless beyond 
form, it was capable of ‘multiplicity and plurality’ but all contained 
within the centre. Every expression, be it in the form of literature, 
art, music, dance or philosophy was the unfolding of this centre. 
So in a sense ‘the ornamentation and decoration, representational 
and abstract, play their role to an ascending oneness vertically 
and closing in and gathering of all energies horizontally from 
the outer to the inner. Each unit is part of the whole, none 
autonomous.’ In such a milieu one can understand the psyche 
which calls the entire Vedic literature as apaurusheya. One can 
also intuitively grasp why a large number of works have no clue 
whatsoever regarding their authorship and if one gets some clue 
regarding the authorship then there would be no way to find 
out the date when the author lived. Even the sanctity of the 
name of the author is not important for what is in a name 
after all. Is it therefore a wonder that we have a number of 
Kalidasas, we have any number of Shankaracharyas, one does 
not know whether Vyasa stands for a name or for one who 
arranged a vast volume of works, we will never be able to say 
with finality whether Patanjali, the author of the Mahabhashya 
and Patanjali, the author of the Yogasutras are one and the 
same person and so on. And so like so many other great Indians 
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one comes to know the details of Shankaracharya’s life also 
through the very strong tradition that has been handed down 
through generations down the centuries. 

What one lacks in a written tradition in India is made up 
by a rich oral tradition. It is based on these traditions that a 
number of Shankara-Vijayas have been written. There are in 
all ten Shankara Vijayas and they are listed in T.S. Narayana 
Sastri’s The age of Shankara .” They are called: 

1. Brihat-Shankara-vijaya of Chitsukhacharya. 

2. Prachina Shankara-vijaya of Anandagiri. 

3. Shankara-vijaya of Vidya Shankara alias Shankrananda also 
known as Vyasachaliya Shankara-Vijaya. 

4. Keraliya-Shankara-vijaya by Govindanatha also known as 

Acharyacharita. 

5. Shankarabhyudaya of Chudamani Dikshita. 

6. Shankara-vijaya of Anantanandagiri to be distinguished 

from Anandagiri known also as Guru-vijaya or Acharya- 

vijaya. 

7. Shankara-vijaya of Vallishayakavi under the name of 

Acharya-dig-vijaya. 

8. Shankara-dig-vijaya-sara of Sadananda. 

9. Shankara-vijaya-vilasa of Chidvilasa. 

10. Shankara-dig-vijaya or Samkshepa-Shankara-vijaya of 

Madhava-Vidyaranya. 

Not all of these Shankara-vijayas are readily available. But 
‘five of them are available in printed form’ and they are : 12 

1. Shankara-vijaya of Anantanandagiri (quite diffrent from the 
now defunct Anandagiri’s work with which it is confused 
even by scholars). 

2. Acharyacharita of Govindanatha. 

3. Shankara-vijaya of Vyasachala 
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4. Shankara-uijaya of Chidvilasa 

5. Shankara-dig-vijaya of Madhava-Vidyaranya. 

While these works do differ in some details there is 
uniformity regarding the broad outlines of Shankara’s life 
discussed in them. One need not worry too much about the 
dates of these works themselves or even about the identity of 
the authors. Of these various vijayas available in print one finds 
the Shankara-dig-vijayas of Madhava Vidyaranya quite exhausitive 
in dealing with Shankaracharya’s life. Whether this Madhava 
Vidyaranya was the same as the one who wrote the commentary 
on the Rigveda or was the same as the author of the renowned 
Pachadasi, are questions which cannot be resolved satisfactorily 
with the evidence available at present. It is yet another of those 
perennial problems peculiar to the Indian scenario. The life and 
history of Shankaracharya that one is able to glean from such 
a work is a traditional account and who can say that an oral 
traditional account is in any way less important than a written 
history. In some ways, an oral tradition preserves the many 
strands of the personalities discussed and does not suffer from 
the encapsulation at a particular point in time that a written 
history suffers from. 

Before we start describing the life history of Shankaracharya 
as handed down traditionally, it will be pertinent to point out 
that there is a controversy about the date of Shankaracharya 
as well. It varies between 509 BC to 788 A.D. Some important 
points that can be kept in mind regarding the age when Shankara 
lived was his total opposition to Buddhism and his familiarity 
with all the four schools of Buddhist philosophy. Matters have 
not been helped because of the tradition of calling the heads 
of all the mutts founded by Shankara as Shankaracharyas. The 
records kept in the various mutts do not also help very much 
as they follow different eras ‘of which about forty seven have 
been enumerated by T.S. Narayanasastri in his book ‘The Age 
of Shankara 13 . Regarding the lists maintained by the mutts ‘Sri 
Ullur Parameswara Iyer maintains that it is easy to prove that 
most of these Mutt-lists have been formulated as late as the 
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16th century A.D.’ 14 

If Buddha lived in 569-487 BC, as generally accepted, then 
a few centuries must have gone by before all the four systems 
of Buddhism had developed into well-known schools as to merit 
opposition from Shankara. Therefore the 6th century B.C. 
theory has so far not been favoured by scholars. 

But there is another opinion which places Shankara in the 
first century BC. 15 This is based on the dates of Kumarila and 
Kalidasa as Shankara is known to have lived during Rumania’s 
times as his junior contemporary. Since Kumarila is familiar with 
Kalidasa, it is argued, Shankara has to be later than Kalidasa 
but contemporaneous with Kumarila. And Kalidasa cannot be 
earlier than 150 BC as Agnimitra, the hero of Kalidasa’s play 
Malauikagnimitram, is considered to have lived then. And since 
the Mandasor inscription mentions Kalidasa, he cannot be later 
than that date as well i.e. 450 A.D. Therefore by this theory 
Shankara should have lived between these two limits i.e. 150 
BC to 450 A.D. If one accepts Fatanjali to have lived in the 
second century BC, then accepting the traditional line of spiritual 
preceptors upto Shankara as Fatanjali, Gaudapada, Govindapada 
and Shankara 17 , a hundred years can be taken to have separated 
Shankara from Patanjali and thus one can arrive at the first 
century BC hypothesis. This theory cannot stand by itself as 
it is based on too many linkages, like the acceptance of 200 
BC as the date of Patanjali and also the Kumarila Kalidasa 
hypothesis. Even if one of them falls apart the whole hypothesis 
will fail. 16 

Swami Tapasyananda draws attention to the work of 
Dr. A.G. Krishna Warrier 17 where he states that Shankara has 
quoted Dingnaga’s Alambanapariksa in his Brahmasutrabhasya 18 . 
Dingnaga’s date, according to Warrier, has to be about 450 AD 
as it is linked with that of ‘Vasubandhu and Bhartrihari’ 19 . He 
further adds that Shankara quotes Dharmakirti, the commentator 
of Dingnaga in his Upadesasahasri 20 Since the Chinese traveller 
Itsing, who visited India and was in India in 690 AD described 
Dharmakirti as a great Buddhist logician, it can only mean that 
Dharmakirti lived either earlier or in the first half of the seventh 
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century AD and Shankara came after him. Thus, according to 
this theory, Shankara cannot be earlier than 450 AD and has 
to be much later than the date of Dharmakirti or closer to the 
eighth century AD. As is common in such theories they are 
all connected with other dates which are themselves doubtful 
and so cannot be supported without any reservations. Thus in 
Warrier’s theory Shankara’s date will depend on the authenticity 
of the various dates fixed for Dingnaga and Dharmakirti for which 
there are no independent proofs. 

There are other scholars like Telang 21 who bases his theory 
on the mention of Pataliputra by Shankara in his 
Brahmasutrabhasya. Since Pataliputra had been eroded by the 
river by about 750 AD Telang argues that Shankara should have 
lived at least a century before that. But again this is no conclusive 
evidence, for Shankara need not have meant Pataliputra as a 
city flourishing in his time but only as a stock example quite 

common in such writings. But one thing is certain. Shankara 

has to be earlier to Vachaspati Misra who is the author of the 

Bhamati, the famous commentary on Shankara’s 

Brahmasutrabhasya. Vachaspati Misra is considered to have lived 
in the ninth century AD 22 . Therefore the only definite thing about 
Shankara’s date is that he should have lived before Vachaspati 
Misra. 

There are many more such controversies regarding the date 
of Shankaracharya. But whatever the date might be it will not 
in any way detract from the importance of Shankara’s life and 
the work that he accomplished. 

Along with the confusion surrounding the date of Shankara 
there is also another controversy regarding the number of mutts, 
be founded. There is no doubt whatsoever amongst all, that 
the four mutts at Sringeri in the south, at Dwaraka in the west, 
at Badari in the north and at Puri in the east were founded 
by Shankara. Most of the available Shartkaravijayas, according 
to Swami Tapasyananda, 23 do not support the four -mutt theory. 
“Madhava’s Shankaravijaya, though a butt of criticism by a large 
number of people maintains that Shankara in his last days sent 
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several of his disciples to preach the doctrine at Sringagiri and 
other centres. Kanchi finds mention in Anantanandagiri’s 
Shankarauijaya as also in the Sivarahasya. It is given as a centre 
and “as the mutt where Shankara finally settled down and passed 
away, thus giving it special importance.” 24 

The four -mutt theory probably arose due to the recognition 
of only these four mutts by the Dasanami Sannyasi order. The 
Dasanamis are known along with their affiliations as “Puris, 
Bharatis and Saraswathis with Sringeri Math; Giris, Aranyas 
and Vanas with Jyothi Math; Ashramas and Tirthas with Dwaraka 
Math and Parvatas and Sagaras with Puri Math.” 25 One is not 
sure about the chronology of these Dasanami Sannyasi Order 
vis-a-vis Shankara. Why did this order recognise only the four 
mutts and not any other is also not answered. The only 
conjecture one can venture to make is that when the Dasanami 
order came into being, these four mutts alone were popular 
or were recognised as genuinely associated with Shankara. Since 
the Dasanami order is very active in the propagation of the 
advaita philosophy one can believe that they must have come 
into existence at a time when advaita was at its height and 
it need not necessarily be during Shankara’s time or even shortly 
after. It can even be between a half century and a century later 
than Shankara. Only one thing is proven by this i.e. at the 
time that the Dasanami order was established only the four mutts 
in the East, West, North and South were functioning efficiently. 
It is possible that other mutts were also functioning but did 
not make their mark in Sannyasin circles. But, as already 
mentioned, whether the mutts were four or more than four, 
so long as they do not become issues on which the respective 
votaries start abusing and attacking the adherents of other 
theories it should not really matter. In fact if by the association 
of Shankara’s name to a mutt it is able to fulfil the needs of 
a community in ways that Shankara had visualised why should 
this be a bone of contention at all. It is the message that is 
important, particularly in the advaitic Indian context where name 
and form (namarupa) are ephemeral in the final analysis. 

If one goes by controversies there is no complete uniformity 
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even regarding the place of birth and death of Shankara. Even 
Kaladi as the birth place of Shankara is questioned in one of 
the Shankara-uijayas ‘in one of its editions’ 26 As to his place 
of siddhi (samadhi) there are four different views. According 
to Madhava ‘he went to Kedar via Badari after ascending the 
Throne of Omniscience in Kashmir, and from there he entered 
into Kailasa, the realm of Shiva, transfiguring himself into Shiva’s 
form’. 27 

As against this there are others like T.S. Narayana Sastri 
who believe that Shankara passed away at Kanchi in the South. 28 
He bases his theory on the Shankara-vijayas of Anantanandagiri 
and Vyasachala. Vyasachala’s work mentions Shankara as 
ascending the ‘Throne of Omniscience’ at Kashmir and then 
as going away to some place ‘pleasing to him’. It is only 
Anantanandagiri who clearly mentions Kanchi as the place at 
which Shankara attained siddhi. 29 

The great advaitic scholar T.M.P. Mahadevan seems to 
support the Kanchi hypothesis as he says “In Kanchi, the 
mokshapuri Shankara, during the last moments of his life, 
directed Sureswara of the Indra-Saraswati order to send the 
Moksha-linga to Chidambaram and then transformed his gross 
body through Yogic process to subtle form, finally culminating 
in omnipresent consciousness that is absolute bliss’. 30 He “finds 
further proof for these events in the abundance of ancient 
sculptures of Shankaracharya in and about Kanchi as listed by 
him in his Introduction to the recently published Madras edition 
of Anantanandagiri’s Shankara-vijaya ”. 31 

The Vadakkunnathan temple at Thirussoor is also the place 
where Shankara is supposed to have attained siddhi. “This is 
the view of the Shankara-vijaya of Govindanatha, also known 
as Acharyacharita” . 32 Chidvilasa’s Shankarauijaya believes that 
Shankara ‘spend his last days in Dattatreyaguha’ in Badari. 33 

Similarly, while it is generally agreed that Kaladi “in Kerala 
is the birthplace of Shankara, there is at least one version which 
supports the theory that Shankara was born at Chidambaram.” 34 

Thus it can be seen that one can hardly assert with any 
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finality either the date of Shankara’s birth, or his place of birth 
or his place of siddhi . The only fact where there seems to be 
a fair amount of agreement is regarding Kaladi, in Kerala, being 
the place where he was born. This absence of finality pervades 
a number of incidents in the life of Shankara and in the ascription 
of the works popularly associated with Shankara’s name. But 
in spite of these difficulties which are about the details regarding 
Shankara’s life, there is no doubt about the broad biographical 
sketch of Shankara on which there is a fair agreement. That 
he commented on the prasthanatrayi i.e. the Vedantasutras, 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita, that he travelled the 
length and breadth of the country establishing a number of mutts 
and cementing the links with the community, that he was the 
sole person responsible for establishing the advaita philosophy 
on a firm footing, that he revived the message of unity of all 
religions by giving equal importance to all the religious 
denominations prevalent at the time, that he cleansed Hinduism 
of some of the evil and unhealthy practices which had crept 
in during his time, are all matters of common consent. 


Chapter 1 

Birth and Early Life 


On the banks of the river Churna in Kerala there is a 
village called Kaladi. 1 In that village lived a pious and learned 
Namboodiri called Vidyadhiraja who had a son, equally pious 
and virtuous, called Shivaguru. Shivaguru spent the early part 
of his life as a brahmacharin, in the house of his guru, in 
keeping with the tradition of the family. Once his studies were 
completed he returned along with his father, who had come 
to take him back to his home in Kaladi. It is mentioned that 
Shivaguru was reluctant to enter into the life of a householder 
as he wanted to continue with his study and practice of spiritual 
discipline. But he was persuaded finally both by his father and 
his guru to return home and continue his learning and spiritual 
life there as a householder. 

Once Shivaguru settled down at Kaladi ‘his extraordinary 
learning and noble character’ attracted many a girl’s father who 
wanted him as their son-in-law. Finally Vidyadhiraja chose 
Aryamba, the daughter of Maghapandita as the bride for his 
son Shivaguru. After the marriage Shivaguru and Aryamba 
discharged their duties of householders with great devotion and 
dedication. The three fires i.e. garhapatya, ahauaniya and 
daksina were maintained with great care and all the rituals 
prescribed for a housholder were meticulously peformed. 

Inspite of leading such pious lives Shivaguru and Aryamba 
were not blessed with any son, which continued to cause distress 
to the couple. One day when Shivaguru was completely 
depressed Aryamba consoled him by saying, “God Shiva is the 
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Kalpataru for man. By supplication to him we shall get what 
we want. The story of Upamanyu in the Mahabharata is proof 
of this. God manifests to man through His images. Men think 
that divine images are mere inert things. But quite the reverse 
is the case. Inertness lies in the nature of unregenerate man.” 2 
Following this suggestion the couple went to Vrishachala, modern 
day Trichur, and led a life of piety and worship which in local 
parlance is called bhajanam. “Those who observe bhajanam at 
Trichur stay there for a number of days or even months, bathe 
daily in the sacred river, visit the temple and offer worship to 
Lord Siva, for the fulfilment of their legitimate wishes.” 3 

God Shiva, pleased with the austerity and dedication of 
Shivaguru and Aryamba appeared before Shivaguru in a dream, 4 
and granted their boon of having a son. But Shiva also wanted 
Shivaguru to make the choice between an all-knowing, scholarly 
and virtuous son who would be shortlived and one who would 
live long but will be mediocre without any special quality. 5 It 
is said that Shivaguru preferred the first alternative in keeping 
with his own partiality for learning and piety. There is another 
version of this story which says that both Shivaguru and Aryamba 
had the same dream and Shiva gave them the same alternative 
to choose. But instead of one son who would be long lived 
and dull the choice was between ‘several dull-witted sons who 
would live long or a single brilliant but short-lived son’. 6 While 
Shivaguru made the choice in the first version and second version 
leaves the choice to Lord Shiva himself who tells them that He 
Himself would be born as their son. The couple went back home 
greatly satisfied and continued with their pious lives. In due 
course Aryamba became pregnant and it is said, that she shone 
with a new halo ‘for it was Lord Shiva himself who had chosen 
her as his mother’. 7 

All the Shankaravijayas give glowing descriptions of the 
unusual phenomenal occurrences of nature anticipating the divine 
advent of Shankara’s birth. Madhava’s Shankaradigvijaya describes 
the scene vividly in verses 11.71-82. 8 The time of birth was 
“the noon of the fifth day of the bright-half of the lunar month 
of Vaisakha (April-May) under the constellation Punarvasu.” 9 All 
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the learned men of the time who came to bless the new born 
baby predicted a great future for this remarkable child. The 
people thought that Lord Shiva himself had come as an auatara 
in the new born baby. Shivaguru named the child Shankara; 
it is a significant name as it can mean one who bestows (kara) 
happiness (sam) to everyone. T.M.P. Mahadevan writes that the 
name Shankara itself ‘indicates the day, the fortnight, and month 
of the birth of the child’. 10 

The Shankaravijaya of Madhava also mentions that, along 
with Shiva taking birth as Shankara the other gods also were 
born in the houses of learned brahmins. It thus says that 
Mahavishnu was born as Padmapada to Vimala, Vayu took birth 
as Hastamalaka to Prabhakara, the famous karmakandin and 
Totaka was the incarnation of Fire born to Silada. Brahma was 
born as Mandana Misra, Ganesa as Anandagiri and Varuna as 
Chitsukha. There are also variations in details about which god 
became which avatara. 11 While one need not attach much 
significance to these statements, they are useful in giving us a 
list of a number of important individuals who lived during 
Shankara’s time and who were connected with him in some 
form or the other. One other person who played an important 
role both in the life of Mandana and that of Shankara was 
Bharati (also known as Sarasavani, Ubhayabharati and Saraswati). 
She is said to be Goddess Saraswati herself who was cursed 
to take on a human form by the sage Durvasa for her laughing 
at him in Brahma’s assembly. Once, while the sages were 
chanting Vedic mantras in the assembly of Brahma, Durvasa 
also joined them. But when he uttered the mantras out of tune, 
Saraswati laughed at him which led to the curse. When she 
begged for his forgiveness he said, ‘You shall be free from the 
curse when you happen to meet God Shiva in his incarnation 
as the Sannyasin Shankara”. 12 She was thus born in a brahmana 
family on the bank of the Sona and soon acquired mastery in 
all the branches of learning. In due course she was married to 
Visvarupa also known as Mandana who was to later meet 
Shankara in a fierce debate lasting a number of days. The wife 
of Mandana i.e. Bharati was chosen as the umpire for this debate 
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for there was no one who could surpass her in learning. Thus 
the divine linkages of every person who was associated with 
Shankara was established. One should only remember that this 
is an exercise which works backwards and while one understands 
the sentiments that prompted such writings not much weight 
need be given to them. At the most, it tells us that all these 
various people were great in their own way and Shankara was 
able to attract these fine minds to his way of thinking. 

Shankara grew up as a precocious child. It is said that 
‘At the age of eight he had mastered the four Vedas; at twelve 
he was versed in all shastras; at sixteen he completed writing 
his Brahmasutrabhasya; and at thirty-two he departed from this 
world ”. 13 Madhava’s description states that in the first year 
Shankara became proficient in languages, in the second year 
he could read; ‘at three, he studied the Kavyas and Puranas 
and intuitively understood many parts of them ’. 14 Anything he 
heard once he could remember. At the age of three his father 
Shivaguru passed away. The upanayanam of Shankara was 
performed at the age of five. But some other accounts say that 
Shivaguru lived long enough to perform the upanayanam of 
Shankara . 15 After upanayanam Shankara, as was the custom 
in Namboodiri families, was sent to a gurukula and lived there 
as a brahmachari. He quickly mastered all the branches of 
learning and Madhava says ‘In the knowledge of the Vedas he 
was the Brahma; of its auxiliaries, like Gargya; of sacred 
narratives, like Brihaspati; of the doctrines on rituals like Jaimini; 
and of philosophy like Badarayana. The extensiveness of his 
learning was so great that he looked the very embodiment of 
Vyasa. Assiduously he learnt logic, Yoga philosophy, Samkhya 
philosophy of Kapila, and Mimamsa doctrines as expounded by 
Bhatta; but his interest and joy in these subjects got completely 
submerged in his tremendous enthusiasm for the non-dualistic 
doctrine of the Upanishads, like a well in the waters of a flood . 16 

During Shankara’s studentship in the gurukula one miracle 
is said to have occurred. Tradition says that, in keeping with 
the custom of asking for alms, Shankara went one day to a 
poor brahmana’s house. While the man of the house was away, 
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the poor lady was extremely unhappy as there was no food 
left in the house to be given as alms to the brahmacharin. 
Madhava describes her, bemoaning her lot in the following 
words 

“Fortunate indeed, is the person who gets an opportunity 
to offer hospitality to brahmacharins like you. But we are 
accursed beings whom poverty has deprived of the resources 
for the same. Vain is our birth as human beings ”. 16 

Madhava’s version also states that Shankara went along 
with another brahmacharin to their house for alms and not 
by himself as given in other versions. Anyway after searching 
the whole house the lady of the house found a small gooseberry 
(amalaka) fruit which she gave to the brahmacharin regretting 
her inability to give anything more. Shankara touched to the 
core by this poverty and overflowing with compassion, composed 
on the spot a poem to Lakshmi, the Goddess of wealth, praying 
for blessings for the poor family. This is considered the first 
poem composed by Shankara and is known as the 
Kanakadharastotra (prayer for a rain of gold). In response to 
the prayer there was a rain of gold amalakas . 17 Witnessing this 
miracle Shankara was praised by the poor couple and others 
saying ‘Shankara, like a kalpataru, has brought prosperity to 
this place. He has endeared himself to the Brahmanas and the 
Devas by bringing wealth with which Vedic sacrifices could be 
performed ’. 18 It is appropriate that the first act of the compassionate 
Shankara in the community was the removal of poverty. 

After completing his stay in the gurukula Shankara 
returned to his home in Kaladi and continued to lead a life 
devoted to learning, teaching and service. It was during his stay 
here that tradition records the second miracle in the life of 
Shankara. As was her wont Aryamba, Shankara’s mother, started 
for the river Churna in the early morning for her bath. As the 
river was some distance from the house she, who had grown 
weak and tired, fainted on the way and Shankara hearing the 
news brought back the unconscious lady with the help of his 
neighbours. He did not want this to happen again; so he prayed 
to the Goddess of the river to change its course and flow close 
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to his house. In answer to his prayer the river started flowing 
next to Shankara’s home. T.M.P. Mahadevan says that the 
reverence of Shankara for motherhood is brought out clearly 
in this episode . 19 

During this time, Shankara’s reputation as a precocious 
child with divine powers, reached far and wide. It is said that 
the king of Kerala desiring to see him, sent a minister to bring 
him to the capital. But Shankara was not enamoured by the 
regal splendour and politely refused the invitation saying “I am 
a brahmacharin wearing a dress of skin, living by alms, and 
engaged in the numerous observances that the Vedas have laid 
down for this station of life. A brahmacharin should not leave 
his studies, lured by the luxury of riding on an elephant and 
the chances of being honoured at a king’s court. It is therefore, 
difficult for me to comply with this request, and I am sorry I 
have to send you back home, disappointed .” 20 On hearing this 
the king himself visited Shankara and honoured him. Thus the 
king and commoner, the rich and the poor, the saint and the 
worldly all flocked to have a glimpse of this wonderful child who 
at the age of seven and before completing his eighth year had 
learnt whatever there was to be learnt. Madhava thus says: “He 
became well-versed in tarka (logic); he acquired expert knowledge 
in Sankhya lore; he gained wonderful mastery of Patanjala 
Yoga; he learned the intricate doctrine of Bhatta Mimamsa; 
the happiness resulting from the knowledge of these disciplines, 
it must be said, was included in the bliss of Advaita-vidya; can 
the benefit accruing from a well exceed the benefit that the 
ocean yields? Learning adorns those who cultivate it; but in the 
case of Shankara, it was learning that was adorned by him .” 21 

While Shankara was in his eighth year a group of sages 
visited his house . 22 They were received in the traditional manner 
by the offer of madhuparka and other formalities. They were 
very pleased with the welcome accorded to them and were struck 
with the extraordinary personality of the little boy Shankara. On 
Aryamba desiring to know more about her beloved son, the 
sages explained and recalled the circumstances under which 
Shankara was born. They also told her that by the original plan 
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Shankara was to live on earth only for eight years; but through 
their blessings that period would be doubled . 23 After thus blessing 
the child the sages departed. 

Aryamba was deeply distressed knowing now that her son 
would be short-lived. Shankara tried to console her saying “Why 
are you so sorry in anticipation of the future? The conditions 
of life in this samsara are well-known to you. As that of a 
silken flag tossed and torn by strong winds is the condition of 
the extremely fickle life of man. Even a fool knows this and 
cannot think of the body as permanent. Life in the transmigratory 
cycle is verily like stay in a caravanserai. How many children 
have we looked after, how many wives and husbands have we 
married, in the course of our repeated births and deaths? Those 
who live the life of the world will not have an iota of happiness. 
So what I desire is to take to the fourth state of life, that of 
the sannyasin, in order to liberate myself from this repeating 
cycle of samsara '. 24 

Shankara’s ascetic tendencies were an added source of 
worry for his mother for she was afraid to lose him. She tried 
to interest him into marrying and entering the householder’s 
life. She tried hard to get him married early, but she could not 
get him to agree to her wish. Shankara was bent on renouncing 
the world and becoming a sannyasin, a balasannyasin in fact. 
But being considerate towards his mother he wanted to go after 
getting her consent. But that was not easy to come by. 

Then one day, Shankara went to bathe and entered the 
river for that purpose. While he was in the river, a crocodile 
caught hold of his leg and started dragging him into deeper 
waters. Shankara then called out to his mother who rushed to 
the river only to see her son struggling in the vice-grip of the 
crocodile . 25 As the crocodile would not leave him, Shankara 
appealed to his mother to allow him to become a sannyasin 
saying that the crocodile would release him if she agreed to 
his request . 26 As it was a choice between a dead son or a living 
sannyasin the mother naturally opted for a living sannyasin. 
The moment the consent was given it is said that the crocodile 
released Shankara and it is added that the crocodile was also 
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‘released from the curse under which it had to be born as a 
monster ’. 27 

Shankara now started preparations to leave the house of 
his mother, as for a sannyasin the whole world was his home. 
Having given her consent to Shankara to become a sannyasin, 
Aryamba could not take back her words. So when Shankara 
desired to leave to be initiated into the sannyasa ashrama by 
a proper guru, she reluctantly allowed him to do so. The only 
assurance she extracted from Shankara was that he would be 
by her side whenever she desired his presence and he would 
also perform her last rites after her death. He then made 
arrangements for his mother to be looked after by her relatives 
and left Kaladi on his further mission. 


Chapter II 

Shankara and the Advaita Mission 


Travelling northwards in search of a guru, Shankara 
reached the banks of the Narmada river where the ashrama 
of sage Govindapada was situated . 1 Shankara stood at the 
entrance of the cave which was only a cubit in width, and inside 
which sat Govindapada in a state of samadhi. “He went around 
the cave three times and then falling prostrate at its door prayed 
to the guru praising him and asking him for acceptance as his 
disciple. Coming out of samadhi Govinda asked Shankara the 
question ‘Who are you?’ Shankara is said to have replied, 
through the famous composition known as the Dasasloka, the 
true nature of the T which is not different from the Supreme 
self. In these ten verses Shankara gives the quintessence of 
advaita philosophy. As T.M.P. Mahadevan states ‘By applying 
the rule of residue (pariseshya nyaya) Shankara proclaims in 
these ten verses that the Reality which remains as the residue 
after all the phenomena of the world have been sublated is the 
non-dual Self .’ 3 

Govinda was transported to the heights of ecstasy hearing 
this masterly summary of the advaita philosophy . 4 He recognised 
the true identity of Shankara as the Lord Shiva himself and 
accepted him as his disciple. Shankara was initiated into the 
paramahamsasannyasa order and the sage instructed him on 
the nature of Brahman through the four mahavakyas . 5 He was 
also taught the Vedantasutras of Vyasa (Badarayana). The 
lineage of advaita tradition is mentioned as follows:- ‘Vyasa was 
the son of Parasara, and Suka was the son of Vyasa. Suka 
had as his disciple Gaudapada, and Gaudapada had as his disciple 
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Govindapada, from whom Shankara now received initiation in 
the knowledge of Brahman .’ 6 

While Shankara was staying at Govindapada’s ashrama 
another miracle is said to have happened. On one occasion the 
river Narmada got flooded causing great havoc to the surrounding 
villages. The people were panic-stricken and seeing that his guru 
was in samadhi Shankara controlled the river waters ‘by uttering 
the jalakarshanamantra and placing the kamandaiu (water-pot) 
on the earth he gathered all the waters into it’. He is thus 
compared to the sage Agastya who in the hoary past had 
‘confined the waters of the ocean in the hollow of his palm ’. 7 

Govindapada was aware of the fact that it had been 
prophesied by the sage Vyasa that the one who would stop 
the floods of the Narmada and save the area from destruction 
would be the right person to write a commentary on the 
Brahmasutra. Govindapada immediately recognised the greatness 
of Shankara and he now wanted him to go to the city of Varanasi 
in order to accomplish his task of writing the commentary. 

As is well-known all learning, at that time in particular, 
had to be tested at Varanasi in front of the learned for which 
the city was famous. Shankara thus started his mission of 
establishing advaita at Varanasi after receiving the blessings of 
his guru Govindapada. It is interesting to note the sense of unity 
that pervaded the thinking of all scholars throughout the history 
of ancient India known as Bharatadesa at the time. Scholars 
whether from the east, west, north or south had to prove 
themselves at this great centre of scholarship and spirituality. 
Similarly Bharatadesa was a well-defined entity whose natural 
boundaries were pretty well-defined all along its history. While 
the concept of the nation-state in a political sense was alien 
to early Indian thought they were alive to the much more 
enduring and stable ideas of spiritual unity of this land extending 
from the Himalayas in the north to Kanyakumari in the south. 
Kautilya, for instance, defines this land as extending from the 
Himalayas in the north to the sea in the south . 8 It is this idea 
of being one country which prompted Shankara and many 
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others, even in times when there was no easy access through 
any transport, to travel to the four corners of the land. The 
situation of many pilgrim centres located throughout the country 
at strategic points seems to be a deliberate exercise aimed at 
bringing all spiritually-inclined pilgrims in contact with one 
another and reinforcing the concept of unity as a nation. 

Shankara now settled down in the city of Varanasi, also 
known as Kashi, and derived great satisfaction from living in 
that holy city. 

The Arrival of Padmapada 

One day a young man called Vishnusharma came to 
Shankara and fell at his feet, having found in him the guru 
he was seeking. He was a brahmana from Choladesa wandering 
about in search of a worthy guru. Having found in Shankara 
the ideal guru he begged Shankara to accept him as his disciple. 
Shankara accepted him and initiated him into sannyasa and gave 
him the name of Sanandana. He was his first disciple. Soon 
after many other disciples joined Shankara and Madhava 
describes him surrounded by his disciples, as shining like the 
disc of the Sun amidst his rays, or ‘like the heavenly kalpataru 
amidst its flowers and like Indra girdled by his thousand eyes ’. 9 
But the other disciples always imagined that Sanandana was 
Shankara’s favourite and were jealous of this imagined partiality 
towards him. Though there was no truth in this Shankara still 
wanted to remove this feeling from the minds of his other 
disciples. So one day while he was bathing in the Ganga 
alongwith the other disciples, he saw Sanandana on the opposite 
bank carrying his change of clothes and called out to him to 
come. Sanandana without a moment’s reflection started across 
the river, dead to everything around him except his guru’s 
command. He plunged into the river to walk across it forgetting 
everything else. It is said that his devotion towards his guru 
made Ganga support every step of Sanandana across the river 
with a lotus. Hence he came to be called Padmapada, the lotus¬ 
footed one. 
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The Manishapanchakam 

One day Shankara, along with his disciples, was going to 
the river to have a bath. On the way he saw a hunter, along 
with his four dogs, coming towards him. Addressing the hunter 
Shankara asked him to move away and make way for them. 
The hunter then raised many interesting questions. He addressed 
Shankara in the following words:- 

“You are always going about preaching that the Vedas teach 
the non-dual Brahman to be the only reality and that He is 
immutable and unpollutable. If this is so how has this sense 
of difference overtaken you? There are hundreds of sannyasins 
going about indulging in high sounding philosophical talk, 
donning the ochre robe and exhibiting other insignia of holy 
life like the water pot and the staff. But not even a ray of 
knowledge having found entrance into their hearts, their holy 
exterior serves only to dupe house-holders. You asked me to 
move aside and make way for you. To whom were your words 
addressed O learned Sir? To the body which comes from the 
same source and performs the same functions in the case of 
both a brahmana and an outcaste? Or to the Atman, the 
witnessing Consciousness, which too is the same in all, 
unaffected by anything that is of the body? How does such 
differences as This is a Brahmana, this is an outcaste arise in 
non-dual experience. O revered teacher, Is the sun changed in 
the least, if it reflects in a liquor pot or in the holy Ganga? 
How can you indulge in such false sentiments as ‘Being a 
Brahmana I am pure; and you, dog-eater, must therefore, give 
way for me’—when the truth is that the one universal and 
unblemishable Spirit Himself bodiless, is shining alike in all 
bodies. Forgetting out of infatuation one’s own true nature as 
the Spirit,—beyond thought and words, unmanifest, beginningless, 
endless and pure—how have you come to identify yourself with 
the body which is unsteady like the ears of an elephant? If you 
say that your conduct is meant only for the guidance of the 
world, even then how can you explain such conduct in the light 
of non-dualistic doctrine? Wonderful, indeed, is the magic of the 
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great Magician which infatuates the ignorant and the learned 
alike .” 10 

Hearing this supreme wisdom Shankara woke up from 
his momentary delusion and realised that the hunter was 
expounding his own philosophy of advaita. The Self is of the 
nature of sacchidananda, not in the sense of being qualities 
of the self but being of its very essence. It is not a tatasthalakshana 
of Brahman but is the swarupalakshana of Brahman. The self 
is non-dual, it is like an ocean without shore and without the 
slightest agitation ’. 11 There can be no distinctions like a highborn 
or lowborn regarding the self. In truth there is no difference 
and whatever differences one imagines are due to the upadhis 
like the body and so on. One who has realised this truth and 
is firmly established in his own self is indeed the true guru. 
Having given an exposition of advaita it is said that the hunter 
disappeared and in his place stood God Shiva himself with the 
four dogs assuming the form of the four Vedas. It is traditionally 
believed that this was an instance of monoacting, the same reality 
playing the double role of the master and the disciple. Thus 
Shankara himself says, “It is the identical Reality that appears 
in such different forms as ‘disciple’ and ‘preceptor’, ‘son’ and 
‘father’”. The untouchable and Shankara were, both of them, 
manifestations of the supreme Shiva. And the drama was enacted 
so that Shankara could pour out the quintessence of the wisdom 
of unity in a quintad of scintillating verses, the 
Manishapanchakam . in2 Shankara fell at the feet of Shiva and 
summed up the great truth as “From the standpoint of the body, 
O, Shiva, I am thy servant; from the standpoint of the soul, 
O Thou with three eyes, I become a part of Thine; and O 
the Self of all, from the standpoint of the Self, I am verily Thou: 
this is my settled conclusion reached with the help of all 
shastras ”. 13 Shiva disappeared from sight having blessed Shankara 
and having directed him to write a new commentary on the 
Brahmasutras. 

By the direction of Shiva himself, Shankara who had divided 
himself in the form of the disciple, in order to educate the world, 
went to Badari and after having discussions with many sages 
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he is said to have met Gaudapada, the first propounder of 
advaitic philosophy, and got his blessings to write his works on 
aduaita. According to some accounts he returned to Kashi and 
wrote his commentaries as well as other works there (in the 
muktimandapa at Manikarnikaghata ). 14 But according to others 
he is said to have written his commentaries at Badari itself. Thus 
Madhava says “There he wrote in his twelfth year his most 
profound and attractive commentary on the Vedantasutras of 
Badarayana. He also wrote commentaries on the principal 
Upanishads, beginning with the Isha, which give every clear 
expositions of the doctrines concerning the Supreme Atman. 
Next he commented on the Song Celestial, the Bhagavad Gita 
which forms the core of the Mahabharata, as also on 
Sanatsujatiya, Nrisimhatapani and Vishnusahasranama. He 
also produced many treatises like the Upadeshasahari, which 
are all so sublime that they can instil strong renunciation in a 
sannyasin studying them and help in the removal of one’s 
ignorance of the spiritual nature of the self .” 15 

Vyasa Confronts Shankara 

Once while Shankara was teaching the Brahmasutrabhasya, 
Vyasa appeared in the form of an old man and questioned 
Shankara regarding his interpretation of the Brahmasutras. The 
debate it is said, went on for eight days. It might just be a 
reference to the many different interpretations of the Brahmasutra 
which were prevalent at the time and against which Shankara 
had to defend his interpretation. 

Since there was no end to their debate in sight, tradition 
says that Padmapada got an inkling of the identity of the old 
man who was none other than Vyasa. He therefore intervened 
and said, This brahmana is none other than that very Vyasa, 
the knower of the essence of all Vedantas and the author of 
these sutras. He is an incarnation of Mahavishnu. And as for 
yourself, Sir, you are Shiva Himself. What are we, your servants, 
to do when you two clash in such an endless and keen debate .’ 16 
Then Shankara sought the blessings of Vyasa, who not only 
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approved his bhasya on the Brahmasutra but also granted him 
an extension of his life span from sixteen to thirty two years .’ 17 

The Digvijaya of Shankara 

During the time of Shankara the school of Purvamimamsa, 
which believed in the strict observance of all rituals as prescribed 
in the Vedic literature, was reigning supreme. Shankara realised 
that unless he was able to defeat this powerful enemy, which 
was firmly entrenched in the minds of the people, there was 
no chance for the survival of aduaita after him. The foremost 
proponent of Purvamimamsa at the time was Kumarila Bhatta, 
who lived in Prayaga (Allahabad). Kumarila is said to have been 
an incarnation of Guha (Subrahmanya) born to re-establish Vedic 
dharma by refutation of the Buddhist doctrines. In order to 
understand (thoroughly) the Buddhist doctrines, so that he could 
refute them better, Kumarila is said to have studied at a Buddhist 
monastery pretending to be a Buddhist. When Shankara met 
him at Prayaga he had voluntarily opted to burn himself to death 
by immersing himself in a pit of slow-burning paddy-dust 
(tusagni) as an expiation for the sins he had committed. One 
sin was his pretending to be a Buddhist and learning their 
doctrines at the feet of Buddhist gurus and destroying them 
' later. This was an act of deception against one’s own guru which 
was considered a heinous crime (i.e. gurudroha). The second 
crime was his denial of Ishwara becasue of his following the 
Purvamimamsa doctrine. Thus to atone for these two sins he 
had decided on this form of expiation. While he would have 
been happy to write a varttikam on Shankara’s 
Brahmasutrabhasya as requested by Shankara, Kumarila said 
that in his condition, having very little time before he met his 
end, it would not be possible to write such a work. He advised 
Shankara to go to Mahishmati and meet Mandana Misra who 
was the most renowned mimamsaka of the time . 18 

There is an interesting story told to illustrate the great Vedic 
learning of Mandana Misra. When Shankara asked for directions 
to reach Mandana’s house from some maids he met on the 
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way, he was told “You will find nearby a house at whose gate 
there are a number of parrots in cages, discussing topics like 
this: ‘Has the Veda self-validity, or does it depend on some 
external authority for its validity? Are karmas capable of yielding 
their fruits directly, or do they require the intervention of God 
to do so? Is the world eternal, or is it a mere appearance? 
When you find the strange phenomenon of caged parrots 
discussing such abstruse philosophical problem, know that to be 
the gate of Mandana’s house .” 19 Shankara easily spotted the 
house after that but it was closed from inside as Mandana Misra 
was busy in a sraddha ceremony. Using his yogic powers 
Shankara is said to have entered the house. As a sannyasin 
was one who had renounced all rituals Mandana, also known 
as Visvarupa, grew furious and abused Shankara saying he had 
no right to be in a place where rituals were being done by 
a householder (grihastha). 

Madhava records an interesting exchange of words between 
Shankara and Mandana on the occasion . 20 It is full of double 
meanings and brings out the depth and range of the Sanskrit 
language. While the debate thus continued, with Mandana all 
the while being angry and full of hate contrary to the rule that 
one engaged in a sraddha ceremony should not lose his temper, 
Vyasa and Jaimini (some Vijayas have only Vyasa present) 
intervened and reminded Mandana of his duty towards a guest 
(atithi). Shankara, while politely refusing the hospitality in the 
form of food (bhiksha), offered himself for a vada-bhiksha (food 
in the form of a debate). The challenge was accepted by 
Mandana and the debate was fixed to start the next day. 
Mandana requested Vyasa and Jaimini to be the umpires at this 
historic debate but they themselves decided on Ubhayabharati, 
the learned wife of Mandana, to act as the referee . 21 When 
the debate started the following day Sarasavani put a wreath 
of flowers on the neck of each of them saying that he whose 
wreath of flowers starts fading will be the one who will be the 
loser in the debate. 

The debate between the two stalwarts is said to have gone 
on for a number of days. It is interesting to note that while 
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the debate was on, Sarasvati would invite them at noon for 
food asking her husband Mandana Misra to have his food but 
while addressing the sannyasin she would invite him to have 
his bhiksha. The debate covered the entire gamut of philosophy 
of Puruamimamsa and Advaita Vedanta. Sarasavani who 
followed the debate closely, now came out with her verdict of 
Shankara being the winner . 22 While ‘she thus gave her verdict 
in favour of the distinguished sannyasin, the flower wreath which 
she had put at the start round her husband’s neck was found 
to fade .’ 23 And then, unlike on other days, she invited both 
Shankara and Mandana for bhiksha. As both of them had 
already agreed to the wager that the defeated person would adopt 
the ashrama of the victor it was appropriate to invite both the 
sannyasins now for bhiksha. 

Shankara formally initiated Mandana into sannyasa and 
gave him the name of Suresvara. In order to save the reputation 
of Jaimini the Sutrakara of the Puruamimamsa school, 
Mandana tells Shankara “O Great Sannyasin, defeat in debate 
is something new for me. Still it does not depress me. But, 
alas! That the teachings of Jaimini have been refuted, is a matter 
of great concern for me. Jaimini is one who knew all about 
the past, present and future. He knows the true purport of the 
Veda. He also stands for the good of all the worlds. How could 
he, the greatest among ascetics, then formulate a false body 
of teachings in his sutras ?’” 24 Shankara answering the distressed 
Suresvara said that it was not the fault of Jaimini that men 
of little understanding were not able to fathom the meaning 
of his sutras correctly ”. 25 Bhagavan Jaimini was fully aware of 
the shortcomings in the human psyche which finds it difficult 
to be able to grasp the highest truth in one stretch as they 
are all the time swimming in samsara. These sutras are to be 
understood as the first step in the journey of a spiritual aspirant. 
Then Shankara, at the request of Suresvara, expounded the exact 
meanings of the Jaimini sutras to the full satisfaction of his 
new disciple. 

Suresvara, after his course of study under his great guru, 
wrote the varttikas on Shankara’s commentaries on the 
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Brihadaranyaka and Taittiriya Upanishads. Therefore he is 
popularly known in advaitic circles as the Varttikakara . As 
Suresvara was already a great scholar and philosopher of great 
renown, his uarttikas are even now intensely read by earnest 
seekers of advaita philosophy. 

Another interlude is introduced at this stage in some of 
the Shankarauijayas like the Madhaviya one, where Sarasavani 
challenges Shankara to defeat her, the better half of Mandana, 
before claiming to have defeated Mandana totally. Since it was 
not possible to defeat Shankara in Vedic knowledge, philosophies 
and other shastras she decided to corner him regarding the 
science of love (kamasutras), assuming that Shankara being a 
balasannyasin would be ignorant in this areas. Shankara 
accepting the challenge is said to have entered the dead body 
of a king, called Amaruka and having learnt all aspects of the 
science of love and went back and defeated Sarasavani in the 
debate. 

One can digress here a bit in order to comment on the 
interesting character of Sarasavani. By all accounts she was a 
lady equal in learning to the best in the land. That she was 
chosen to be the umpire in a contest involving two intellectual 
giants, is evidence of her deep scholarship. But if such was the 
position of women during Shankara’s times how does one 
reconcile his own comment on Brihadaranyaka (Jpanishad 6- 
17 regarding the ritual to be performed by one who wishes 
to have a learned daughter (pandita)? In that context Shankara 
says that ‘learned’ is not used here in the ordinary sense ‘because 
Vedic study is denied to women; it must therefore be interpreted 
as skilled in household management.’ 26 Generally also it is 
considered that the position of women had deteriorated by the 
epic period, i.e. by the early centuries AD. Was it possible that 
while the general position of women had declined in the country, 
in some pockets she still retained her old grandeur and 
Sarasavani was one such exception. By making her an incarnation 
of Sarasavati the Shankarauijayas get over the difficulty of 
explaining this social discrepancy. However one will have to wait 
for further research to throw more light on this area. 
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Winning over Rivals 

The kapalikas were one of the strong religious groups 
which were holding sway at this time in the country. One day 
near Srisailam a stronghold of this sect, a kapalika met 
Shankara when he was alone, in order to deceive him by other 
means, knowing fully well that he cannot be defeated in 
argument. The kapalika mentioned how it was possible for him 
to attain Kailasa, the abode of Shiva along with this body itself, 
if he could offer in fire the head of either a crowned king or 
alternatively the head of an all-knowing person ’. 27 Having come 
across Shankara, an all-knowing person, he had reached the 
end of his search and requested Shankara to give him his head. 
Shankara readily agreeed to this request but told the kapalika 
that he will have to carry out this mission very cautiously without 
any of his disciples getting an inkling of what was going on. 
Having fixed the time and date for the execution the kapalika 
went away. On the appointed day the kapalika waited at the 
fixed spot and then Shankara also arrived there as already agreed 
to. Shankara then went into deep samadhi and the kapalika 
lifted his sword to do the dreadful deed. At that moment the 
entire event, it is said, flashed across the mind of Padmapada, 
Shankara’s first disciple. Padmapada who had earlier been 
blessed by Nrisimha, one of the avataras of Mahavishnu had 
this siddhi and for the moment he became Nrisimha himself 
and stood in front of the kapalika even as he had his sword 
uplifted to strike at Shankara. Madhava’s Vijaya states how the 
kapalika’s chest was torn open by the nails of Nrisimha as was 
done in the case of Hiranya . 28 Shankara came out of his samadhi 
and saw both Nrisimha and the dead kapalika. After a moment 
Padmapada was standing in the place of Nrisimha and he 
narrated the circumstances under which he came to possess this 
siddhi. 

In his youth Padmapada, a bhakta of Nrisimhavatara, 
performed intense tapasya in a forest at the foot of a hill in 
order to propitiate Nrisimha. A hunter was curious to know why 
he was there all alone and what he was doing. Finally Padmapada 
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told him of his purpose and described Nrisimha to him as a 
being who has a human body and a lion’s face and who was 
in that forest. As the hunter knew all the inhabitants of the 
forest he promised to bring back Nrisimha by the next day and 
thus help the boy in his search. Thinking of Nrisimha constantly 
the hunter searched for him far and wide but to no avail. When 
the next day was about to end the hunter decided to end his 
life as he could not keep his promise to the young boy. At 
that moment Nrisimha appeared before him. Chiding him for 
not coming earlier he tied Nrisimha with creepers and brought 
hfm to Padmapada with great joy announcing “Look here I have 
brought Nrisimha to you.” But Padmapada could not see 
Nrisimha but only hear him. He said : “I showed my form to 
the hunter because of the intensity of his meditation on me. 
Now you can only hear my voice. Hereafter when necessary 
I shall be with you ’. 29 Thus it was that Nrisimha enabled 
Padmapada to save Shankara’s life when he was about to be 
killed by the kapalika. 

Arrival of Hastamalaka 

We then get a description of the various places Shankara 
visited as part of his digvijaya. He did this not once or twice 
but it is said that he went round Bharatavarsha three times. 
There were still some opposition to be won over. So in addition 
to consolidating the position of advaita he also won over many 
opposing schools of his thought. Thus he visited Gokarna sacred 
to Shiva, and after adoring Hari-Shankara at the temple of Hari- 
Shankara he went on to Mookambika in the further south. In 
one of the villages there called Sri Bali, there lived Prabhakara, 
the noted ritualist. Though Prabhakara had every material 
comfort he was an extremely sad man as his only son was dumb 
and behaved like an idiot. When Shankara came there Prabhakara 
went to see him along with his son and requested to know 
the reason for the strange behaviour of his son. 

Then Shankara addressed the boy and questioned him 
about his strange behaviour, and why he behaved like an inert 
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being. In answer to that the boy gave a discourse on the Atman 
in twelve verse ending with the refrain ‘I am the Self which 
is of the nature of eternal consciousness’ having a high 
philosophical content. 30 Shankara could draw him out as he was 
in tune with the advanced spirituality of the boy. Since the 
knowledge of the self-evident to the boy like an amalaka fruit 
held in one’s hand, he called him Hastamalaka and took him 
as one of his disciples. 

Shankara’s next stop was at Sringagiri (Sringeri) and it is 
said that he established the Sarada mutt at this place; Sarada 
is the other name of Sarasavani as pointed out earlier, and as 
she had already assured Shankara after the debate with him 
at Mahismati that she would reside wherever he wanted her to 
stay, he invoked her to reside at Sringeri; so goes the legend. 
At this place, Shankara was approached by one Kalanatha with 
the request to be received as his disciple. The Madhavavijaya 
calls him Giri. He was completely devoted to Shankara and could 
anticipate every wish of his guru. He was close to Shankara 
because of his devotion and the other disciples did not appreciate 
that. Once when he was ridiculed as a dull-witted fellow by the 
other disciples, Giri appeared on the scene and sang a hymn 
in praise of Shankara in the difficult Totaka metre. This is the 
famous hymn which ends with the refrain ‘bhava shankara 
deshika me sharanam' (Be thou my refuge O master Shankara). 31 
Following this he was called Totakacarya. This hymn is even 
today known simply as the totakam. 

Shankara attracted a large number of pupils but four of 
these i.e. Padmapada, Suresvara, Hastamalaka and Totaka 
outshone them all. These four famous sishyas of Shankara were 
like the embodiments of the four Vedas, or like the four faces 
of Brahma manifest, or like the four purusharthas taken shape, 
or like the four forms of liberation 32 embodied and come to 
live amongst human beings. Shankara’s visits to pilgrim centres 
throughout the length and breadth of the country and his debates 
with different people had a double purpose. One was to re¬ 
establish the philosophy of the Upanishads which had fallen 
into oblivion due to the advent of Buddhism and Jainism and 
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also due to the undue importance given to rituals, and the other 
was to restore religion to its pure form. While each of the 
philosophical systems had its own place to play in the 
development of human thought it was important to remember 
the ultimate unity towards which human thought evolves. Advaita 
has no quarrel with other systems as already pointed out by 
Gaudapada; it only revealed the unity behind all the apparent 
diversity preached by the dualistic schools. There is no great 
dispute in the ultimate analysis the Shankara tried to remind 
the various schools of the famous Vedic dictum that Truth is 
one’ and the wise describe it in various ways . 33 

Shankara, though known primarily for his advaita philosophy, 
was not opposed to religion at all. On the other hand his 
philosophy is not opposed to the conception of a personal God. 
The only thing one should bear in mind as far as advaita is 
concerned is that a personal God is not the highest goal in 
the system. Devotion to Ishwara can and does lead one to the 
ultimate. Brahman- realisation; therefore it has its own place in 
advaita. But religion as it had grown into during Shankara’s 
time had lost its purity and had added on unnecessary 
excrescences and impure practices. He rid the different religions 
of their unnecessary garbs and restored them to their original 
purity. He is therefore glorified as one who had brought back 
the six religious systems to their original glory. Probably these 
six schools 34 were in a bad state and had declined due to mutual 
bickerings as also due to certain unhealthy practices. Shankara 
shook them up and brought them back to their original pure 
status. 

All the Vi jay as give a description of these religious cults 
which Shankara encountered and revitalised. It is said that there 
were as many as seventy two religious schools at the time 
catering to all kinds of ‘desires and passions through debasing 
practices .’ 35 As has been pointed out elsewhere Shankara met 
a lot of adherents of different Shaiva sects in the south. The 
encounter with one of the sects called the kapalikas has already 
been discussed. There were others like the Raudra, Ugra, Bhatta, 
Jangama and Pashupata. To these Shaiva cults Rudra-Shiva is 
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the supreme deity; they believed that by worshipping him \and 
by wearing the Shaiva marks on one’s body one can obtain 
moksha. There were also Shaiva sects which like the Shaktas 
drank liquor, carried skulls in their hands and indulged in curious 
rituals at the cremation grounds. Shankara was able to win them 
all by the power and persuasion of his arguments. 

Next were the number of Vaishnava sects who believed 
in Vishnu as the supreme God and according to whom only 
the Vaishnava agamas were competent to reveal the true identity 
of the supreme and help man to achieve his goal. Many 
Vaishnava cults like the Pancharata, Vaikhanasa, Karma-hina- 
vaishnava and many other denominations of Vaishnavas 36 held 
that their religion alone was the true religion. Besides the 
Vaishnava cults, there were the Devi cults who believed in the 
supremacy of Shakti alone. She was worshipped in many forms 
like Bhavani, Mahalakshmi, Sharada and so on. All these various 
cults believed that their cult alone was superior and the only 
way to liberation.. Shankara once again liberated them from false 
beliefs and was thus able to bring all the different sects under 
the respective umbrellas of the predominant faith such as 
Vaishnava, Shaiva, Shakhta etc. 

While Shankara was at Purangavaram he was accosted by 
adherents of the various Ganapati cults. There were six well- 
known Ganapatya cults known at that time as Mahaganapati, 
Haridraganapati, Ucchistaganapati, Navanitaganapati, 
Svarnaganapati and Sanatanaganapati , 37 Who in turn believed 
that only their God Ganapati can bestow the highest bliss on 
the devotees. There is also mention of the cult of Surya which 
came under Shankara’s spell. 

Shankara’s genius is evident in bringing together various 
cults, each one believing in the supremacy of its God like Shiva, 
Vishnu, Shakti, Ganapati and Surya under a broad canvas and 
designating them collectively as Shaivas, Vaishnavas, Shaktas, 
Ganapatyas and Sauras respectively. There is also a sixth group 
called the Kaumaras who worshipped Kumara or Skandha as 
their supreme deity. Shankara was thus able to stem the 
proliferation of sectarian cults and its effects were felt well into 
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the future. This bold step enabled many a religious group to 
be fitted into any one of the six broad groups given above. 
It is therefore appropriate that he is popularly known as one 
who founded the six religious orders. Shankara could succeed 
because he appealed to all of them in the name of adoaita. 
Every god in each of those systems was an aspect of Ishwara 
he said, and all gods find their culmination in Brahma. ‘God 
or Ishwara in His triple aspects of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva 
is the whole and the sole cause of the world. The worship of 
anyone of these aspects or even of any lower expression of 
the Godhead, will eventually lead the worshipper nearer the goal. 
Through disciplines such as disinterested service, devotion to God 
in any of His manifestations, and the Yoga of mind-control one 
gains competence to pursue the path of knowledge, consisting 
of study (srauana), reflection (manana) and continued meditation 
(nidhidhyasana), resulting in the realization of Brahman which 
is release. Shankara exhorted the sectarians to leave off 
narrowness and fanaticism, desist from branding their bodies with 
cult-symbols, and turn to higher modes of worship and ways 
of life. 38 

Though an ardent advocate of advaita, Shankara did not 
ignore the importance of temples and places of pilgrimage in 
the religious life of a Hindu. He personally visited a number 
of these places throughout the country including such places like 
Kashmir, Nepal, Assam, Saurashtra, Nasik and Puri. 

Tradition states that Shankara himself brought five crystal 
(sphatika) lingas from mount Kailasa and installed them in five 
places—the mokshalinga in Chidambaram, the muktilinga at 
Kedara, the varalinga at Nilakantha in Nepal, the yogalinga 
at Kamakoti Kanchi and the bhogalinga at Sharadapitha in 
Sringeri. 

It will be recalled that Shankara had made the river Churna 
change its course and flow through his village for the convenience 
of his mother. This started to erode the sides of the Krishna 
temple situated there. During a rainy season water entered the 
temple itself and even the image installed in the temple was 
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about to be carried away. Shankara got the temple rebuilt and 
consecrated the Krishna image in a safe place. Legend also states 
that in Badarikashrama he was directed in a dream to retrieve 
the image of Lord Narayana lying on the bed of the Alakananda 
river and consecrate it on its bank. Shankara followed the 
directions and installed the image as directed. In keeping with 
that direction even today at Badari the officiating priests are 
Namboodiri recalling the connection with Shankara who himself 
was born in a Namboodiri family. He is reputed to have installed 
the dhanakarshanayantra at Tirupati and the janakarshanayantra 
at Srirangam . 39 The reason why the Vaishnava image in Harihar 
assumed a form of half-Vishnu and half-Shiva called Harihara 
is also interesting. Legend has it that Shankara was refused 
admission into this temple which was traditionally a Vaishnava 
temple as he looked every inch a Shaiva with his uibhuti and 
rudraksa and moreover he was a sannyasin. After great difficulty 
Shankara could persuade them to allow him to enter the temple. 
And they saw to their great surprise that the Vaishnava image 
had now become half-Vishnu and half-Shiva . 40 

Shankara also visited a number of Shaktisthalas and 
himself installed the Srichakras in all those places. ‘On the walls 
of the shrine of Sugandhikuntalambika, in the Rock temple at 
Tiruchi, are inscribed the verses of Saundaryalahgri. 42 Shankara 
not only visited these various centres of pilgrimage but tradition 
also says that he composed and sang beautiful hymns on many 
of these deities. About two hundred and twenty hymns are 
attributed to Shankara. Some of the well-known ones are 
Dakshinamurtistotram, Bhajagovindam, Devyaparadhaksha- 
mapanastotram, Saundaryalahari, Shivanandalahari, and many 
more such gems. 

Shankara’s commentaries on the prasthanatrayi, the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita and the Brahmasutras are the 
pillars expounding his philosopy of advaita. It is believed that 
Shankara wrote commentaries on ten of the main Upanishads. 
Apart from these commentaries he is also credited with writing 
independent works on advaita. Some of them are the 
Upadeshasahasri, the Atmabodha, the Shatasloki and the 
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Vivekachudamani. 43 As a detailed account of advaita philosophy 
is given later on in this book it is not being dealt with here. 

Some of Shankara’s disciples not only wrote commentaries 
on his works but they also wrote independent works on advaita. 
Thus Suresvara, besides writing the Varttikas on the 
Brihadaranyakabhashya and the Taittiriyabhashya of Shankara, 
also wrote the Naishkarmyasiddhi expounding the importance 
of knowledge as against rituals (karma). He says: ‘It is in 
obedience to the command of my guru that I proceed to expound 
the doctrine hidden in the heart of Vedanta which destroys 
samsara and leads one to the realisaton of Reality, although 
this has been explained by others. 44 The Madhava Shankarauijaya 
has a detailed description as to why Suresvara could not write 
his commentary on Shankara’s Brahmasutrabhashya. The main 
reason given is that the other disciples of Shankara did not 
believe that Suresvara could be trusted to do full justice to a 
work stressing the importance of knowledge because of his past 
association with the path of karma. Therefore Shankara, in order 
to prove his worth, asked him to write an independent work 
on advaita. After seeing that work Shankara was so pleased 
with it and also wanting to make amends for his earlier refusal 
asked Suresvara to write commentaries on his bhashyas on the 
Bridhadaranyaka and Taittiriya Upanishads. 

At the same time Padmapada also produced a commentary 
on Shankara’s Brahmasutrabhashya. It only survives partially 
today and it is called the Panchapadika. There is a legendary 
story connected with this commentary and the reason why only 
a fragment of it is available today. Padmapada after writing the 
commentary decided to go on a pilgrimage to the holy places 
in the south. While on his way to Rameshwaram he visited his 
uncle’s place at Srirangam. This uncle was a karmakandin and 
followed Prabhakara’s school of Mimamsa. Padmapada showed 
his uncle the commentary he had written on Shankara’s 
Brahmautrabhashya and asked him to preserve it till he came 
back from his pilgrimage to Rameshwaram. The uncle agreed 
to do so. But when he read the work he was very impressed 
with the irrefutable agruments given in support of advaita and 
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the path of knowledge. This was totally against Prabhakara’s 
Mimamsa which the uncle believed in. The uncle could not 
tolerate this attack on his guru and his faith. He was afraid 
that if the book got into circulation the Puruamimamsa school 
would be destroyed. So he decided to burn the work of 
Padmapada. But he did not want to openly burn the book as 
he was afraid of the consequences. He therefore decided to set 
fire to his own house where the manuscript was kept in order 
to make it appear as an accident. Padmapada on his return 
learnt of this and was greatly disappointed. He went back to 
his guru and reported the entire episode to him. Shankara then 
consoled him as best as he could and told him that he could 
repeat from memory the five chapters (panchapadi) of his work 
which he had read out to him at the time when he had written 
them. While Shankara recalled those chapters Padmapada wrote 
them down and that is the reason for the work being known 
as Panchapadika. But today only the commentaries on the first 
four sutras are available and not on the fifth one. 

According to Madhava Shankarauijaya, While Padmapada 
was away on his pilgrimage and Shankara was staying at Sringeri 
he saw through his yogic power that his mother was nearing 
her end. There are minor variations to this story in other 
Shankaravijayas. Vyasachala says that this happened after 
Shankara’s discussion with Vyasa at Kashi. Chidvilasa narrates 
this event as having occured soon after Shankara left Kashi.’ 45 
He immediately went to Kaladi to be at her side as promised 
earlier. He instructed her on spiritual matters and slowly the end 
came. Though a sannyasin Shankara wanted to fulfil his promise 
to his mother and so made preparations for her cremation and 
funeral rites. But his relatives and neighbours refused to help 

him in any way as, according to them, a sannyasin had no 

right to perform the rituals. Shankara had then to single-handedly 
do whatever was needed. It is said that he made a pyre of 
banana plants in the backyard of his mother’s house, cut up 

the corpse to be able to carry it all alone by himself and set 

fire to the banana pyre through his yogic power. Since that 
day as the legend goes, a curse descended on the Nambudiri 
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kinsmen and due to that till recently ‘they were cremating the 
corpses in their own gardens using some banana stems as a 
token on the pyre and also mutilating the corpses a little before 
cremation’. 46 

After his mother’s demise Shankara went back to Sringeri 
subsequently when Padmapada returned and the Panchapadika 
was rewritten he again started his tour of the country. His visit 
to Kashmir is recorded towards the end of Madhava’s 
Shankaravijaya. There are many legends connected with 
Shankara’s visit to Kashmir. He is reputed to have met and 
defeated Abhinavagupta, the renowned scholar, and a confirmed 
devotee of Shakti in Kashmir. It is also believed that Shankara 
composed the Saundaryalahari in Kashmir. This poem occupies 
the prime place among the stotras ascribed to Shankara. In 
the cadence of a hundred verses we have an authentic 
explanation of the mystic doctrine of the Srichakra as well as 
a soul-moving description of Devi’s form, which is Beauty 
personified. In outlining the Samayachakra which is the Vaidika 
mode of the Shakta discipline, Shankara tells the devotee that 
the supreme end of Shakti worship is Advaita realisation.’ 47 

Kashmir was well-known in those days as a region of great 
learning as testified by Hsuan-Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim in 631 
AD. It is considered the Kashi of the north. Shaivism, Shaktism 
and Buddhism took roots in this region and were flourishing 
there when Shankara visited the place as legends go. Hsuan- 
Tsang mentions at least 100 Buddhist monasteries and about 
5000 Buddhist monks inhabiting the region in his time. Kashmir 
Shaivism known as the pratyabhijna or trika school is a type 
of monism and in certain ways is close to Shankara’s advaita . 
T.M.P. Mahadevan while writing about the Daksinamurtistotra 
says that Shankara uses some key terms, of Kashmir Shaivism 
in this beautiful song. ‘In the Daksinamurtistotra the world is 
compared to a city seen in a mirror as if by magic; it is declared 
to be illusory, like the projection made by a magician or by 
a great yogin; the elements and the elemental including the 
various ingredients of body and mind are a play of maya; the 
soul is caught in the stream of samsara because it is deluded 
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by nescience; but when it awakes and recognises (pratyabhijnayate) 
its true nature as the non-dual Spirit, there is no longer any 
travail for it; it is the truth of non-duality that Shiva in his form 
as the south-facing world-preceptor teaches through the chinmudra 
without uttering a word. Thus, in this short hymn, Shankara 
explains the essentials of Advaita-Vedanta in the language of 
Kashmir Shaivism . 48 

In this region it is said that there was a temple dedicated 
to Mother Sharada having four doorways and inside which was 
the throne of omniscience. Only an omniscient person could 
gain entry through any one of the entrances. In the past scholars 
from the North, East and West ‘had attempted to gain entry 
into the shrine ’, 49 but no one had so far tried to enter from 
the south. Shankara decided to take up the challenge to enter 
through the southern gate and reached Kashmir for the purpose. 
Before gaining entry through the gate he had to defeat a number 
of scholars of different persuasions who challenged his claim 
to omniscience and to his claim of advaita being the ultimate 
truth or ‘plenary wisdom’. The Vaisesika Atomists, the Naiyayika 
Logicians, the Sankhya Dualists, the Buddhists, and the Jainas— 
all of them by turn engaged Shankara in philosophical 
disputation ’. 50 Shankara was able to prove both his competence 
and the claim of advaita as being the ultimate wisdom. The 
Southern door then opened but before Shankara could ascend 
to the throne he heard Sarasvati herself asking Shankara to prove 
himself to be pure of character, as it was not enough to be 
all-knowing if it is not combined with purity of conduct. Unless 
a good character is combined with great learning it is of no 
use. Charitrya has always been one of the hallmarks of the 
Indian value system and this incident echoes the same sentiment. 
Sarasvati was eventually satisfied with Shankara’s reply and he 
finally ascended the throne. 

Madhava’s version states that after this triumphant episode 
Shankara left for Badari and continued teaching advaita to a 
number of his disciples. He then went to Kedara when he had 
reached his thirty-second year and in order to bring some relief 
to his disciples from the biting cold he prayed to Lord Shiva, 
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by whose grace a hot water spring came out in the place where 
he was standing. This is the legend associated with the hot spring 
which is still in existence at Kedara. Having attained the age 
of thirtytwo, in accordance to the prediction of the sages, the 
time for departure of Shankara had arrived. He is therefore 
described as being carried away to Kailasha from Kedara since 
he was an incarnation of Lord Shiva himself. 

As with other incidents during his life time not all the 
Vijayas agree about his place of samadhi. Some say that 
Shankara spent his last days in Kanchi and gave up his body 
in that place . 51 The Chidvilasiya Shankaravijaya mentions Badari 
as the place of siddhi. The Keraliya Shankaravijaya of 
Govindanatha has Trichur as his last resting place. In some recent 
works Kashmir is also mentioned as the last place where 
Shankara disappeared. 

For such men as Shankara there can be no end in the 
real sense. As an exponent of advaita he lives as the ever¬ 
present non-dual Spirit. 


Chapter III 

The Advaita Philosophy of Shankara 


Shankara holds an unique place in the history of Indian 
thought. As mentioned in the Introduction There are some 
thinkers who are like pillars or like threads woven into a cloth. 
Remove the threads and the cloth will collapse out of existence’. 
Shankara and his place in Indian history and thought is such 
a one. In order to understand the psyche of the Indian it is 
necessary to fathom the significance of such words as nirguna- 
brahman, sagunabrahman, maya, avidya, jnanamarga, jivatma, 
paramatma & c .’ 1 

While Shankara relied on the Upanishads for his formulation 
of the advaita doctrine his genius lay in bringing to front stage 
some of the abiding thought processes lying embedded in the 
Upanishads. To distinguish between what is real and what is 
unreal, to draw one’s attention to the underlying truth through 
the oftquoted example of the snake and the rope, to make man 
realise that divinity is not something that one searches for outside 
himself but that he is himself divine because of the jivatma - 
paramatma identity, to make knowledge supreme in the quest 
of the One, to make the distinction between what is of relative 
value and what is of permanent value and many such spiritual 
matters are all a contribution of Shankara in the sense that he 
was primarily responsible for the internalisation of these values 
into the Indian psyche. 

We get an idea of the philosophy of Shankara’s advaita 
from his commentaries on the ten principal Upanishads, the 
Bhagavadgita and the Vedantasutras of Badarayana. In essence 
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aduaita teaches that there is only one truth called Brahman, 
that the world is but a myth, and that jiua is identical with 
Brahman . 2 

The journey that philosophy traversed before arriving at 
this conclusion is a pretty long one. While the seeds of such 
thoughts are already sown in the Rigueda 3 , they were at the 
most flashes of intuitive knowledge of the Vedic rishis. For 
instance in the Nasadiyasukta of the Rigueda, one finds the 
rishi pondering about the origin of the universe. The sukta itself 
takes its name from the first verse which starts with the words 
‘na-asad \ 4 The translation of the first verse runs as follows : 
“There was neither being nor non-being then; there was not 
the air nor the heaven which is beyond, what did it contain? 
Where? In whose protection? Was there water unfathomable, 
profound? Who knows truly ?’ 5 The sukta is a short one 
containing just seven verses but each one is a treasure of ideas. 
All known conditions are predicted of that state in which figure 
darkness, water, heat and the void. It is finally stated that desire 
is the bond that connects the existent in the non-existent. This 
sukta is one of the most thoughtful and incisive of the Rigvedic 
hymns. It points to the roads which later Indian philosophy would 
take for it has the seeds for later Vedanta, Buddhism and 
Jainism as well. The problem of the origin of the universe is 
posed but no answer is given. There was no answer to that 
query at that time neither is there one in this day and age 
in spite of the tremendous strides that science has made. 
Physicists are still grappling with the same problem ... is the 
origin of the universe due to a big bang or has the universe 
always been around they ask. They are divided equally in their 
opinion about the two options. Thus in spite of years of research 
and inquiry the present day scientist is not better off, in absolute 
terms, as far as this question is concerned. His conjecture is 
only as good as the intuition of the Vedic rishi ’. 6 

It will be interesting to speculate on the journey that 
philosophy took before the seed sown in the Nasadiya Sukta 
took firm roots during the period of the Upanishads: Combined 
with the ideas in this sukta there was another unique feature 
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of the Vedas called Kenotheism or Henotheism by scholars. 
This is the practice of assigning equal importance to all the deities 
and glorifying the one being addressed at the moment, as the 
most important. Thus the tendency to reduce the one to the 
many and inversely to elevate the many to the one, seen in 
the statement: The One Truth is known in many ways’, are 
all working towards a unity principle. 

The vedic literature, specially the Rigveda, can be designated 
mainly as oriented towards the external. There are tendency is 
to travel from the external and to extrapolate from that position. 
It can thus be designated as centrifugal. But by the time of 
the Upanishads the Vedic rishi is increasingly turning his gaze 
inwards and the focus is towards a centripetal movement. The 
period of the Upanishads is still in the realm of speculation. 
The period of logic and argument is yet to come much later 
in the various sutras and their commentaries. But here the search 
for the ultimate reality is still on, sometimes taking the path 
of reduction from the gross to the subtle and sometimes 
branching out from the most subtle principle of consciousness. 

Thus the principle of consciousness or the enduring self 
through all stages of growth, through all mental states and 
through all stages of experience like the waking, dream and deep 
sleep engaged the attention of the Upanishadic seer. They even 
inferred a state beyond all these three states called the turiya . 
It is also a measure of the perception of these rishis that they 
could delve far beyond the apparent two states of waking and 
dream experiences without any sophisticated tools of research 
except their method of deep observation and insight. It is only 
recently in the West that people like Maslow and other 
psychoanalytic thinkers have been able to admit states resembling 
the fourth state beyond waking, dreaming and deep sleep state, 
which uncanningly resemble the jivanmukti concept of Shankara 
and the sthitaprajna description given in the Bhagavadgita. 

To come back to the Upanishads , one clearly sees the 
shift in thought that had taken place from the time of the 
Rigveda. In the course of their speculation regarding the ultimate 
Truth, the Upanishads throw up a number of possibilities. 
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Starting with what is apparent, the self or truth is first identified 
with the various sense-organs. But it was easy to demolish those 
by a process of elimination as one does see that the sense of 
identity of an enduring self is not lost even when any one of 
the sense-organs is impaired. This is very beautifully narrated 
through a parable in the Kenopanishad where there is an 
indication that the search has to be carried much beyond that 
which is ordinarily comprehensible . 7 

It was self-evident that though an individual goes through 
many changes during his growth from childhood to youth, to 
old age, there is an identity as a person ‘X’ during the whole 
span of a person’s existence. Combined with this is the 
knowledge that even when there is a loss of a limb he is still 
recognised as ‘X’. Thus while other properties change there is 
an enduring entity which remains constant. While the mind is 
more subtle than the other organs it could also not qualify to 
be the constant enduring self because the mental states are 
always referring to something other than the mind.’ Moreover 
since the sense of identity or self persists even after deep sleep 
when the mind and body are practically dead the mind could 
not qualify as the enduring principle. There are many passages 
in the Upanishads which point to this line of reasoning . 8 

Along with this speculation, the rishi must have been struck 
by the close connection between knowledge and the sense of 
T which underline every cognition. Without this constant referral 
point, all cognition will be disjointed moments of knowledge— 
experience without any sense of direction. It was then easy to 
make the connection that the self whose nature is of the essence 
of consciousness, must be the enduring self, the ultimate truth. 
Such statements as ‘this great, endless, infinite reality is but pure 
intelligence ’ 9 ‘through what should one know that owing to which 
all this is known—through what O Maitreyi, should one know 
the knower ’ 10 point in this direction. 

Whether this sense of the self can itself become a matter 
of experience is answered by saying that it can only be realised 
in oneself intuitively, but not as one experiences an object or 
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one thinks of a thought. Thus the Kenopanishad says: I do 
not think I know well. But not that I do not know, I know 
too. Who amongst us comprehends it both as the not unknown 
and as the known he comprehends it ’. 11 Thus it is only as an 
intuitive vision, which Shankara terms pratyaksa-anubhuti, that 
the self can be realised. ‘When thought becomes perfected in 
intuition then one catches a glimpse of the real .’ 12 Thus the 
internal search ended in the concept of the self called the atman 
perhaps because the word can express better the principle of 
life through its connection with the root a meaning to breathe. 
The search from the objective angle had already yielded the 
concept of Brahman, again perhaps due to the root brh, which 
indicates vastness and expanse. Since there can be only one 
Supreme Real or Truth, both atman and Brahman can only 
be the same, and thus by a leap in thinking, the two principles 
came to be identified. As Shankara has built his philosophy of 
aduaita on the foundation of the Upanishadic thought, the 
linkages will be seen clearly when one discusses Shankara’s 
philosophy in detail. Before going to Shankara’s aduaita it will 
be useful to understand the Brahman-atman reality in terms of 
the world and the phenomenal self. If the atman is something 
which exists always, it is a permament self, it can never ‘not 
exist’. But one sees an individual human being perishing after 
his death. Therefore one has to believe that though the body 
perishes the self continues to exist in a subtle way. The knowing 
soul is not born, nor does it die. It has not come into being 
from anything, nor has anything come into being from it. This 
unborn eternal, everlasting, ancient One, suffers no destruction, 
even when the body is destroyed ’. 13 Along with the immortality 
of the soul the karma theory had also taken firm roots. There 
seems to be a rationality and a sense of moral justice in the 
origins of the theory of karma. If every action has a reaction 
and I am responsible for my actions, it is but reasonable and 
just that I alone should be the one who gets the result of my 
own deeds. The presence of good and evil is explained in this 
scheme, by positing a permanent self which is subject to good 
and bad results in different births as a result of its own good 
or bad deeds done earlier. Thus a permanent self, the karma 
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theory and the transmigration of the self from one birth to 
another were all connecting links in this chain. What must have 
begun for the Upanishadic philosopher as a simple search for 
personal identity has finally ended in a concept which combines 
elements of religion, ethics, rationality and mysticism .’ 14 

This introduction is necessary to understand the tremendous 
impact of Shankara’s advaita philosophy. Shankara came at a 
time when the Vedic and Upanishadic heritage was almost 
threatened to extinction by such Buddhist stalwarts as Ashvaghosa, 
Nagarjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu. His task was very clear— 
to restore the philosophy and religion of the land to its pristine 
glory anchoring it firmly where it belonged. Thus, because he 
did not transplant anything alien to the soil but only got rid 
off the impurities that had crept into certain practices and 
reestablished the philosophy already inherent in the Upanishads, 
the appeal had a tremendous impact. 

Shankara did not even claim the credit of propounding 
advaita for the first time. His pracharya (guru’s guru ) Gaudapada 
had already laid the foundation in his Mandukyakarikas through 
his ajativada doctrine. While Gaudapada can be credited with 
systematically stating the advaita position for the first time, it 
was only Shankara’s untiring zeal and passion which helped 
advaita spread throughout the land. Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva 
Sastri Abhyankar summarises the contributions of Gaudapada 
and Shankaracharya as follows: 

“Whatever Gaudapada intended to say in his Karikas 
Shankaracharya has hinted in his bhyshya. Whatever Gaudapada 
merely hinted Shankara propounded. Whatever Gaudapada 
propounded Shankara proved by reasoning. Whatever Gaudapada 
proved Shankara established firmly. Whatever Gaudapada hinted 
as worthless Shankara treated with contempt. Whatever Gaudapada 
treated with contempt Shankara condemned outright. Whatever 
Gaudapada condemned outright Shankara brushed aside, 
unceremoniously. Whatever Gaudapada brushed aside, Shankara 
threw overboard mercilessly. Whatever Gaudapada threw overboard 
Shankara destroyed lock, stock and barrel ”. 15 
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Gaudapada states his ajativada on the principle that 
nothing can change its nature ‘for any little change will result 
in its ceasing to be the original entity .’ 16 ‘Whatever is not there 
before and is not there in the end must not be existing in the 
present as well .’ 17 By this theory, objects both in the waking 
and dream states can be real only in their respective states. As 
all forms and ideas are superimposed on the paramatma there 
is really no creation as such. This is why Gaudapada’s brand 
of aduaita is called ajativada which is stated as ‘there is no 
annihilation, no birth, no one bound to samsara, no one trying 
for liberation, no one desirous of liberation, no one liberated . 18 
In ajativada the stress is more on the negative aspect of advaita 
i.e. non-origination. Shankara was able to correct this imbalance 
and focus on the positive aspect of advaita i.e. Brahmanubhava 
as sacchidananda. 

If Shankara’s contribution to religion was great, his position 
in the field of Indian philosophy is unique. He must have been 
a person with tremendous charisma for he was able to attract 
some of the best minds of his time. Combined with that was 
his fluid style and a lucidity of expression which made even such 
an abstruse subject seemingly easy to understand. 

Shankara’s own assertion that there is only one truth and 
everything else is false had to be made intelligible in the first 
place. Shankara uses the device of adhyasa or superimposition 
as the main plank to draw our attention as to how this works. 
In the preamble to the Brahmasutrabhasyha he has stated the 
principle in a nutshell. The two key words used here are 
asmatpratyaya and yusmatpratyaya, the subject and the object; 
“the former is characterised by awareness and its sphere is the 
notion of T while the latter covers all the objects. There is an 
erroneous identification of the properties of those two on each 
other which is adhyasa, according to Shankara. To give an 
example, when one says ‘I am this body’ the body as such is 
superimposed on the self conceived of as ‘I’ i.e. the separateness 
of the body and the self is forgotten. Similarly when one says 
‘this is my body’ the attributes of the bddy are superimposed 
on the self i.e. the attributes are mixed up. And this mixing 
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up or adhyasa is itself auidya; its opposite or the ascertainment 
of the nature of the vastu (real entity) by separating the 
superimposed thing from it is called vidya” 19 

In adhyasa one has to remember that there is an underlying 
substance on which the illusory object rests and it is not affected 
in the least by the superimposed object. Secondly when the 
illusory object vanishes due to correct knowledge, the underlying 
substance still remains, not affected either by the earlier illusion 
or by the later illumination. In the rope-snake example, the snake 
is the one which is superimposed on the rope which is the 
underlying reality. But when due to correct knowledge the snake 
disappears the rope is still present. The change is only in the 
experiencer whose ignorance has disappeared and not in the 
substance of the rope. Though Gaudapada mentions the rope- 
snake illusion and hints at adhyasa it is Shankara who used 
it effectively to illustrate how the phenomenal world and the 
individual jiuas can be understood in terms of aduaita philosophy. 

Both positive and negative expressions are used to describe 
Brahman. He is of the nature of satya, jnana and ananda; 
on the other hand, it is difficult to limit the limitless Brahman 
and so anything predicated of that plenary being can only be 
denied as neti, neti (not this, not this). One cannot even describe 
Brahman as the One Truth for that will also bring it under 
the category of number. Brahman is nirguna, and the philosophy 
is aduaita non-two. 

Brahman can be understood in two different ways : 

1. with reference to its intrinsic nature and 

2. 'with reference to its accidental nature. 

The former is called the svarupalakshana while the latter 
is called the tatasthalakshana. It seems that while talking about 
the svarupalakshana Brahman is described in a positve way 
and when described from the point of view of tatasthalakshana 
it is described in a negative way. 

Brahman is described positively as satchitananda as already 
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pointed out— sat denoting existence, chit meaning consciousness 
and ananda indicating bliss. A great deal of thought must have 
gone on before coming to this conclusion. As existence is the 
summumbonum of ‘being’, sat’, stands for a unique existence, 
something which only belongs to Brahman. There is no other 
reality like it or unlike it. As for chit’ it is again a unique 
consciousness, spiritual consciousness per se, where the 
consciousness has a plenary dimension transcending distinctions 
of knower, known and knowledge. ‘ Ananda ’ stands for a state 
of bliss, a bliss which is spontaneous and characterises an 
‘abiding in one’s being’. 

‘But one has to understand that the three— sat, chit and 
ananda —are not three qualities of Brahman, but its essential 
nature. Looked at ontologically we realise the Being or sat aspect 
of Brahman. From the epistemological viewpoint Brahman is 
revealed as chit or consciousness. And from the point of view 
of the highest value Brahman is ananda or bliss itself.’ 20 

The question then arises as to how one reconciles the lower 
truths like the phenomenal world of hopes and aspirations, 
subject and object, cause and effect with the higher truth, 
Brahman. By a scheme of lower and higher truths Shankara 
cleverly gets round this problem. While Brahman is the only 
paramarthikasatta (the absolute being) all the others come under 
the vyavaharikasatta (relative being). Following Gaudapada, 
Shankara has a further category called pratibhasikasatta (imaginary 
being); while the vyavaharika lasts longer than the Pratibhasika, 
paramarthikasatta alone is the absolute being. Thus the world 
of experience (vyavaharikasatta) though lasting longer than the 
objects in a dream (pratibhasikasatta) ‘is also an illusion, to 
be transcended by the badhakajnana (sublating knowledge) of 
the paramarthikasatta, Brahman.' 21 

If there is only Brahman how does the empirical world 
even come into existence? As Brahman cannot by itself bring 
about the world without itself undergoing some change there 
has to be some other explanation for this. The principle that 
makes for the phenomenal appearance of the world from god 
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is 'maya’. 22 Maya is a difficult proposition to comprehend. If 
one goes back to the rope-snake analogy one can somewhat 
understand it. When the snake is seen in the rope the snake 
has neither a real existence nor is it totally non-existent. As 
long as the illusion of the snake lasts the snake exists; it is 
also not totally false like a round square or a rabbit’s horn for 
the one who saw it in the rope reacted to it as on seeing a 
real snake. Therefore the snake experience is neither real nor 
unreal, nor both, as that will be a contradiction. Shankara 
therefore describes maya as ‘anirvachaniya 1 (difficult to put in 
words), different from both sat and asat. Maya is an inscrutable 
power which has the dual purpose of obscuration of Brahman 
and the projection of the unreal world. Gaudapada also mentions 
maya along with its two powers of auarana and vikshepa. The 
introduction of maya solves partially the enigma of the coming 
into being of the world of jivas and other phenomena. But this 
is one of the puzzles of aduaita ‘and scholars are not uniform 
in understanding the association of maya with Brahman.' 23 

Many explanations are given to understand this concept. 
Some of these explanations are that (1) the universe etc. are 
projections on Brahman; they are neither the effects nor is 
Brahman the material cause; (2) both Brahman and maya are 
jointly the cause of the world, Brahman here is the unchanging 
cause and maya is the changing cause (Padarthanirnaya); (3) 
Brahman, through the instrument of maya is the material cause 
(Sarvajnatmanuni); (4) Maya associated with Brahman produces 
the world (Vachaspati Misra). Shankara advocates the 
abhinnanimittopadanakaranavada i.e. Brahman is both the 
material and efficient cause of the universe. Thus using the 
Taittiriya Upanishad saying That from which all this has come 
into being, having come into being that which sustains it and 
that into which it finally gets absorbed, know that to be 
Brahman’ 24 as his basis, Shankara considers Brahman to be both 
the material and the efficient cause of the universe, using the 
device of maya to get over the practical difficulty. 

But it is important to remember that in Shankara’s scheme 
of things, the world exists only as long as ignorance regarding 
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duality persists. The moment realisation dawns experientially that 
all this is Brahman it ceases to exist. ‘Neither the existence 
nor the destruction of maya is a concrete fact but its existence 
is presumptuous or suppositional and its sublation is 
epistemological. So it may be concluded that all appearances 
whether empirical or illusory, are projected out on the strength 
and in the light of the underlying appearnaces of reality 
(chidabhasas) by maya, which also is merely an appearnace and 
only apparently associated with the former as its undeniable 
logical counterpart, until the realisation of its pure non-dualistic 
nature.’ 25 Thus the world has only a uyauaharika nature and 
ceases to be, the moment there is the realisation of its pure 
non-dualistic nature. 

Described in another way, Shankara calls the world as the 
world of appearances. It is not a transformation from something 
into something else (parinamauada) nor a coming into being 
of something new (arambhavada) but it is just an appearance 
(uiuartavada). One can say that uiuarta is an extension of the 
theory of adhyasa. While uiuarta is the epistemological explanation, 
adhyasa is the ontological explanation of the same phenomenon 
“Viuarta is in other words only an appearance, it does not 
introduce any change in the real thing and the thing always 
remains unaffected and unchanged”. 26 The standard example is 
that of the pot and the clay given in the Chandogya Upanishad 
and which is made use of by Shankara also. The change of 
clay into that of a pot is merely a nominal one; “the pot as 
pot is still an earthern pot and it is only the earth which is 
real, the pot being secondary in the real sense.” 27 Thus uiuarta 
is the appearance of the pot in the clay like the snake-appearance 
in the rope. “What has to be borne in mind here is that, from 
the absolute point of view, the world is but an appearance. But 
when the absolute is associated with maya then creation of the 
world is inevitable.” 28 

If the world is explained as an appearance, the jiua that 
inhabits and participates as an actor on this stage is also not 
what it appears to be. The jiua is Brahman itself but as the 
phenomenal-self it is a limited self. It is limited by the upadhis 
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(conditions) like the body, its past karma and all that which 
constitute the sum total of existence of the jiva. If maya has 
been used to explain the limitation of Brahman in its role vis- 
a-vis the universe, avidya plays the same role with regard to 
the jiva, “Jiva is Brahman conditioned by avidya. Like an actor 
who dons various parts and plays various roles the reality appears 
differently, as different centres of experience, through avidya. ” 27 
Some later philosophers make a distinction between maya and 
avidya. Maya is considered the cosmic counterpart of avidya 
which is associated with individual selves. Shankara seems to 
use both the words synonymously. The agency thus belongs to 
the jiva and it is the jiva, limited by avidya, which is the agent 
(karta) and experiencer (bhokta) in the world. Everything here 
is dependent on the upadhis. The two theories of 
avacchedavacchedavada and bimbapratibimbavada are used to 
effectively explain the relation between jiva and Brahman. While 
jiva is like space limited by pot, house & c., Brahman is unlimited 
space. So also jivas are the reflection of Brahman in avidya 
like the reflection of the sun in water. Shankara uses the analogy 
of reflection and that of pot-defined ether in order to make 
clear the adventitious nature of jivatva. The jiva exists only as 
long as vidya does not dawn on it. Once vidya dawns and its 
identity with Brahman is realised, the upadhis disappear and 
the knower is Brahman himself.’ 29 ‘Since this knowledge is 
different from ordinary knowledge it is described as 
aparoksanubhuti’ 30 

These two words maya and avidya, characterising more 
or less the same phenomenon, has led to a lot of controversy 
in later times. But as far as Shankara is considered he seems 
to use both the words synonymously. Jiva experiences when 
it is limited by avidya, which is ignorance regarding its true 
nature. ‘Gaudapada also uses the analogy of pot-limited space 
and hints at the reflection theory,’ 31 which Shankara following 
his guru uses as examples in his Brahmasutrabhashya. 

What about the nature of liberation which comes in the 
wake of self-realisation? In this scheme of things liberation can 
only be a relative concept, for from the point of view of the 
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ultimate, both bondage and freedom are false. Moksha is not 
something to be achieved but is an established state. “The 
example of Kama who was born as Kaunteya, or the son of 
Kunti, but who thought that he was Radheya, the son of Radha, 
is often quoted to illustrate this point. When Kama was told 
he was really Kaunteya, he did not become Kaunteya which 
he always was, but of which he was unfortunately ignorant. It 
was a revelation to him. Similar is the case with jiva. Thus the 
Atmapanchakam states ‘I am unborn hence whence my birth 
and death; I am not prana hence whence my hunger and thrist? 
I am not chitta hence whence my shoka and moha? I am not 
a karta hence whence my moksha and bandha’. 32 

But like all other phenomenal happenings one also 
understands that liberation is possible for a jiva when it attains 
to its true state, after breaking the bondage of ignorance. In 
advaita Vedanta this state can come about while one is living 
in the .world itself. It is then known as jivanmukti. The 
explanation for this is that when the jiva has shed its ignorance 
through vidya and has theoretically at least attained moksha, 
the body does not fall at once due to the prarabdhakarma or 
deeds that have started yielding their fruits. The momentum set 
in motion by these deeds have to come to rest and the 
comparison given is that of a potter’s wheel which has been 
set in motion. While the accumulated (sanchita) and the present 
accumulation of karma (kriyamana) are annihilated on one’s 
attaining liberation, the Prarabdhakarma, says Sankara, must 
be admitted to run its complete course through bhogas like the 
force of a darted arrow.’ An arrow already discharged will only 
stop when it hits its target and thus the analogy. 33 

But then arises the allied question of the nature of 
experience of a jivanmukta. It is generally said that the 
jivanmukta lives in the world but he is not of it. To his synoptic 
vision there is neither action nor agent, neither enjoyment nor 
enjoyer. He revels in the bliss of non-difference that has not 
come to be, but which was, is and will ever be.’ 34 The jivanmukta 
is also the right person for imparting advaita instruction to others 
as well. Once the prarabdhakarma is exhausted the body falls 
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off and there is what is known as videhamukti. 

Before concluding the section on Shankara’s philosophy 
it will be interesting to see the place of a personal god (Saguna 
Brahman) in a system which believes in ^Nirguna Brahman as 
the absolute. When Brahman is viewed in relation to the world 
and the empirical jiuas it is viewed as God. In other words, 
Nirguna Brahman cannot come into relation with anything, for 
the relation itself will limit it. But Brahman as the material and 
efficient cause of the universe is viewed as the Saguna Brahman. 
In essence, these two are not different from each other, at the 
most Saguna Brahman can be called apara (lower), but it is 
a way of understanding Brahman from the jiva’s point of view. 
Saguna Brahman is not an idea “to be brushed aside as an 
irrelevant postulation or as an impossible and inconsistent 
concept. The place of God in Advaita is neither pernicious nor 
precarious; on the contrary the concept is quite pertinent to, 
and precious for Aduaita-ex perience.” 35 Saguna Brahman makes 
it possible for the jiva to pursue a path of devotion before leading 
finally to knowledge and emancipation. 

Amongst the many roads that lead to the goal of liberation, 
bhakti or upasana (as mentioned in the Upanishads) holds an 
important place. The history of the concept of bhakti goes back 
to Vedic times and it continued to develop in accordance with 
the changing times. It was in a strong position during the time 
of Shankara, as was shown in his encounters with the various 
Shaiva, Vaishnava and Shakta bhaktas. Shankara’s advaita 
would perhaps have met the same fate as Buddhism if he had 
not understood the pulse of the people in this important area. 
The religious yearning of a devotee gets fulfilment in a personal 
god to whom he can totally surrender in an act of complete 
ego-annihilation. This emotional experience cleanses the devotee 
as no other experience can. Thus it is that God or Saguna 
Brahman has found an unique place in the advaita of Shankara. 
It is even said “that the duality assumed for the sake of devotion 
is more beautiful than even non-duality.” 36 While Saguna Brahman 
is not the end in advaita it is very much part and parcel of 
Nirguna Brahman and plays a vital role in leading one of the 
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ultimate. T.M.P. Mahadevan sums up this concept beautifully 
when he says: “The place of God in Advaita may be understood 
from the stand-points of both metaphysics and axiology. God 
is to be regarded as the ground of the universe, and as the 
goal of meditation. In relation to the world, God is the basic 
Existence; in relation to the soul, He is the supreme Value.” 37 
Shankara even admits that knowledge can come into being 
through God’s grace. 38 It is in this context that the bhakti 
compositions of Shankara on the various deities become 
meaningful. Shankara, while vigorously maintaining that knowledge 
(jnanamarga) alone will yield final liberation, is not opposed to 
the aspirants following the other paths like karma and bhakti 
as well. According to Shankara the other paths will eventually 
lead to jnana or knowledge. “Thus one who follows the 
bhaktimarga can develop concentration (chittaikagryam) and the 
one who follows the karmamarga will be able to get rid of 
the impurities in his mind (buddhisuddhi). This can be compared 
to the samprajnata and asamprajnata yoga of Patanjali’s 
ashtanga yoga. While Patanjali advocates only asamprajna- 
tayoga as a means to kaivalya, he describes in detail 
samprajnatasamadhi and various siddhis that come in its wake. 
Thus there is absolutely no contradiction in advocating the path 
of knowledge on the one hand, and allowing on the other hand, 
such people who want to come to jnana through the path of 
karma or upasana which is another name for bhakti." 39 

We have now come to the end of his biography of 
Adishankaracharya. A man of supreme intellectual calibre, we 
have seen how Shankara relentlessly followed the thought 
processes set in motion in the Vedas and came into advaita 
as a logical culmination to that train of thought, enriching side 
by side the religious history of his times as well. Thus ‘Shankara’s 
life has many facets. If, on the one hand, he appears to negate 
life and urges one to look for the underlying truth, on the other 
hand, his own life is an example of the values that one is asked 
to practise in this world in order to make living here and now 
fruitful. Qualities of compassion, love, filial duty, and simplicity 
were the hallmarks of this intellectual giant who strode the Indian 
scene like a colossus in the time he lived.” 40 
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Shankara’s contribution in such varied areas has ensured 
for him a permanent place in Indian thought and religion. Taking 
liberties with what is said about Valmiki’s Ramayana one can 
conclude with these lines:- 41 

As long as the mountains exist and the rivers flow 

So long will Shankara’s name exist on earth below. 
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Appendix 


Shankara speaks through his works 

1. What are the prerequisites for the pursuit of Advaita 
Vedanta? 

iimsng gggc*i ^ i ^g % ^ wtP? ti4P>wwwi 
3^4 ^ *ng ^ fwft i 

Brahmasutrabhashya (BSBh.) 1.1.1. 

They are discrimination between what is eternal and what 
is non-eternal, detachment regarding experience of objects both 
here and hereafter, perfection of such means as control of the 
mind, control of the senses etc., and a deep desire for liberation. 
When these are present Brahman can be inquired into and 
realised even before or after an inquiry into dharma; but not 
otherwise (i.e. when these qualities are absent). 

2. Superimposition i.e. Adhyasa. 

. . ■=? oqfvRrRfi? | ... ^ 

fWT: gdsejfew gcf I 

fFFRt ^ItflWdPHp'HdiawiWpd I 

■:n?*n«TRT: I cT^cI^IWr^tra MpJ^d! I BSBh. 

Introduction to 1.1.1. 

What is that which is called superimpo^ition ? 

It is somewhat like memory that arises from the impression 
of some past experience. (While one can understand 
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superimposition in many ways) one thing is certain—from every 
point of view (in superimposition) one thing appears as 
something else. Nor is there any rule that a thing can be 
superimposed only on something which is directly perceived 
through the senses. It is well-known that boys superimpose the 
ideas of dirt and surface on space which is not an object of 
direct perception. Thus there is no contradiction in superimposing 
the non-self on the self. This superimposition which is of this 
nature, is considered as avidya by the learned. 

‘ l‘ H 4]e1dlR^ct II Atmabodh 20. 

Fools, through non-discrimination, superimpose on the 
stainless atman, which is sat, chit and ananda, the characteristics 
and functions of the body and the senses, just as people attribute 
such traits as blueness and concavity to the sky. (Translation 
Swami Nikhilananda). 

3. Knowledge destroys ignorance i.e. avidya or maya. 

fen .ctftt 3ifenffen Ft Pfeifer- 

TTFJFRTt 

^ WfiTTt ^T: I BSBh. /. 4.3. 

Liberation comes when its seed-potential is burnt by 
knowledge. That seed-potential of the nature of ingornance, is 
denoted by the word unmanifest, it is a deep slumber of the 
nature of illusion and dependent on Isuara in which the wordly 
souls sleep, devoid of any consciousness of their real nature. 

ft 

■qicfrTq ftpn ## n fezrftll Atmabodha 2 

fe Vtm R) WIT Atmabodh . 4 

As fire is the direct cause of cooking, so knowledge and 
not any other form of discipline is the direct cause of liberation, 
for liberation cannot be attained without knowledge. It is only 
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because of ignorance that the self appears to be finite. When 
ignorance is destroyed the self, which does not admit of 
multiplicity whatsoever, truly reveals itself as itself, like sun when 
the cloud is removed. (Trans. Swami Nikhilananda). 

4. Brahman is revealed on/y through sabdapramana. 

RTWf: I f^^l'TTcJT^l 

BSBh. II. 1.6. 

w«f: TRwfcrc: ^t^rkIhiPhRi 

I 3tfq ^ ifir I 

. . . fwpftc^frrt^ ^ TrfrT 

dir4>^<M$^l<W*4J 37cT: *TFFR 

^Fq^rFR^I BSBh. II. 1.11. 

As for the argument that, because Brahman is existent, 
other means of knowledge should apply to it, that is only a 
wishful thinking. This Entity is not an object of perception as 
it is devoid of form etc; and it is not a subject of inference 
as it is devoid of all grounds of inference. It is known only 
through the agamas (scriptures) like (the knowledge) of dharma 
(which also can be obtained only from the scriptures and not 
through other means). BSBh. II. 1.6. 

This extremely subtle subject which deals with the reality 
of Existence and which leads to liberation cannot even be guessed 
without the help of the agamas (Vedas). We have already 
mentioned that this Entity cannot be an object of perception 
as It is devoid of form etc., and It cannot be a subject for 
inference as It is devoid of all grounds of inference etc. Moreover 
it is the accepted view of all those who believe in liberation 
that liberation comes through correct knowledge. BSBh. II. 1.11. 
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5. Maya and the world of name and form. 

■^rarorq^#5i^ HMi^ifJW: Tfffaftft ^ 

BSBh.II. 1.14. 

3^4lirrM+| ft WftTOSRT 

^WW4I ij^ii W^Myrd4|tpftcTT: fi^lRufl 

^Nl: I BSBh. I. 4.3. 

That seed-potential of the nature of ignorance is denoted 
by the word auyafcta (unmanifest); it is dependent on Isvara, 
it is of the essence of magic (maya) and it is a deep slumber 
in which the worldly jiuas (souls) sleep, losing consciousness of 
their true nature. BSBh. /. 4.3. 

Name and form which appear to be non-different from 
the omniscient Isvara are the creations of ignorance; they are 
the seeds of the entire phenomenal world. They are neither 
real nor unreal; they are mentioned as the power called maya 
of the omniscient Isvara, also called prakrti in the Vedas and 
smrtis. BSBh. II. 1.14. 

6. Upadhis or limitations of Brahman 

tjcj, sRcRq;f»if<«is Ft 1 cpf 

cR^cn I 

In this context it is said—In truth there is no worldly being 
(soul) other than Isvara. Even then, the relationship of Isvara 
with such limiting factors like the body etc., is assumed just like 
the relationship of space with such limiting factors as pots, jars, 
caves of mountains etc. One also sees worldly usage based on 
knowledge of such words like “The space limited by a pot”, 
“The space limited by a jar” etc., even though these are non- 
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different from space; and based on it one gets a false idea of 
division in space such as The space within a pot’ etc. Similarly, 
here also there is a false idea of difference between Isuara and, 
the worldly being (soul) due to ignorance (lack of discernment) 
regarding the relationship of the limitations like the body and 
so on. 

31'^cl-TO Tjf^lFT: Wtsfen. . . FTFT 

i BSBh. n. 3.17. 

In this context it is said—The division is not within itself. 
It is due to limitations like the intellect etc., and is like the 
understanding of the division of space due to its relationship 
with such limitations as pot etc. 

cF# Atmabodha 9 

As the all pervading akasa appears to be diverse on account 
of its association with various upadhis which are different from 
each other and becomes one on the destruction of the upadhis, 
so also the omnipresent Lord appears to be diverse on account 
of his association with various upadhis and becomes one on 
the destruction of these upadhis (translation by Swami 
Nikhilananda). 

7. Brahman and God 

^ BSBh 1.1.11. 

It is said that Brahman is known in two forms—that which 
is qualified by limiting adjuncts due to the changes of name and 
form and that which is its opposite, devoid of all limiting adjuncts. 

8. Nature of God and creation 
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-gfe PHp441d **?raiM ^ ^p=4 f=n^ 

^1— i ifaerct twn ^ 

f¥44)cl I fonrtSRT 3gi *wfaRfa4stcT fft ^m: I 3ffi: 
^HHMlPu|«Rlfaqfty ftw ^P^RPct wftwmM: I ^M«g 

*rafa, sflfeiwift g ciTtsl»iMieii%iraiwmPi 
4>K u llP) 'KclfoT TT^4t»rafl ^tgsqrf^^ ^R?i *Rrf?l I 

g cRpMNw^jrtor^iRt =p#*i +k«iiPh 
Hc(t4^41w<: 'RFtSRcJFT -tcpcq^gTORPqi gsjfa || 

(In creation) no partiality or cruelty can be attributed to 
Isvara. How is this so? Because there is dependence on other 
factors. If Isvara had created this world full of contradictions 
by himself without dependence on other factors, then He would 
be open to the charges of partiality and cruelty. But without 
dependence there is no creation. Isvara, depending on other 
factors, brings about this unequal creation. What are the factors 
on which Isvara depends? 

We say that they are dharma and adharma. 

Thus this world of contradictions is dependent on the 
dharma and adharma of the creatures that are about to be 
born and so it is no fault of Isvara. On the other hand, Isvara 
is to be compared to rain. Just as rain is the common cause 
in the growth of paddy, barley etc., and the differences (of 
growth) in the paddy, barley etc., are due to the special 
potentiality of the respective seeds, so also Isvara is the common 
cause with regard to the birth of gods, men etc. But with regard 
to the differences the special causes are the deeds (individual 
fruits of karma) associated with the respective individual beings. 
Thus Isvara cannot be accused of partiality or cruelty as there 
is dependence on other factors. BSBh. II. 1. 34. 
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9. Jivanmukti and prarabdhakarma. 

BS. IV.1.15 

Only those past deeds that have not started to yield their 
results get destroyed; for death is set as the limit of waiting 
for (final uideha) liberation (after jivanmukti). 

<He|cHir‘)lo4K«*l=hl4 <+>HWl4 I 3np9Rl 

^ifwrfq g facqigH 

1^1 srfq ^ %T5f faerf^ai d^fddl d7pdr*M' TTCft 

■=! i -^4 den4<d xnq>«i 

3lfc#g ^ct I ^Pd^Rf^ ^ | 

d<rHI<HK^d>l44lld ^d^d41P4«JWIH^t^R ffd I 

BSBh. IV. 1.15. 

It is said—it is not possible for knowledge to arise without 
dependence on the collection of deeds that have started yielding 
their results. When it is thus dependent it is like a potter’s wheel 
which having gained momentum waits for it to come to a stop 
as there is no obstacle in between to interfere with its movement 
(since ignorance has been burnt up). And the knowledge of the 
Self as not being the agent of any action destroys the results of 
works by being an obstacle to ignorance (false knowledge). This 
obstructed false knowledge cori ies for some time due to 
subliminal-impressions like the coi-unuance of the (false) vision of 
two moons. Moreover there should be no doubt as to whether a 
knower of Brahman (in this life itself) retains the body for some 
time or not. How is it possible for another to dispute the knowledge 
of Brahman felt in one’s own heart even while continuing to reside 
in the body. And this truth is stated in the Vedas and smrtis while 
pointing out the characteristics of a liberated man. Thus the 
conclusion is that only those good and bad deeds whose results 
are yet to come are destroyed by the strength of knowledge. 
BSBh. IV. 1.15. 
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*TC**l^V=(?WW: Mh1<( !W^ II Atmabodha 51 

41=i 

*Pfc[94<4n<i44JI Atmabodha 49 

Ajivanmukta having (self knowledge) gives up the traits of 
his previous limiting adjuncts and attains the nature of existence- 
consciousness-bliss, like the worm becoming the wasp. (AB. 49). 

Relinquishing attachment to illusory external happiness, he 
(the jivanmukta) is contented within himself; and the self-abiding 
one shines inwardly like a lamp placed within a jar (AB. 51). 

In praise of the guru and other ideas in devotional 
compositions. 

WT^=I ?F=t cRTr clct: rRT: % ?fit: f^ll 

Though the body is beautiful, free from disease. 

Though one’s reputation is beautiful and wealth mountain 
high, Still if the mind is not devoted to the lotus feet of 
the guru. Of what use are these, of what purpose are 
these? Gurvastakam. * 1 

^•=|aiUs!Jiy=blidM9i^dr4 

Daksinamurtistotram 15 

I worship Daksinamurti, my young guru 

who reveals the truth of Parabrahman through silent 

teachings 

who is surrounded by aged disciples, great sages absorbed 
in Brahman 

who is the king amongst gurus, the abode of bliss, 
whose hand is raised showing the symbol of knowledge 
who revels in his own self, and who has a joyful expression. 
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cf^5^ ’gTcT 3TRTcf : ^ *H*fl ^F>t did: I 

^f<T *Mr*TR fTO W^RTC^II 

*R %R Tftf^ *R 7]tf^ ij^l 

^ H ft ^ ft RSlft ^fT^ul || 

Charpatapancharikastotram 12 

Who am I and who are you? Whence have I come? 
Who is my mother who is my father? 

Deliberating thus, give up this entire meaningless universe 
which is an idle dream 

Be devoted to Govinda, be devoted to Govinda you fool 
Once death draws close all your grammar will not protect 
you. 
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